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BEmse ABSOCIATION = the ADVANCE- 
T of vs 
22, Albemarle-street, London, W. 
CARDIFF MEETING, August 19th to 26th. 


President Elect. 
WILLIAM HUGGINS, Esq., D.C.L. LL.D. F.R.S. Hon. P.R.S8.E. F.R.A.S. 


The Journal, President’s Address, and other Printed Papers. — by 
the Association during the Annual Meeting will be forward by 
post to Members and others unable to attend, be a oP Nication ot wre- 
payment of 2s. 6d. to the Clerk of the Associatio: ao = pea 

or before the first day of the Meeting. 
Assistant © General 5 PERS 


Bata RNATION AL CONGRESS. of 
ORIENTALISTS. 


London, 1st to 10th proximo. Office: 20, Hanover-square, W 
eet. R.H. Led Duxe or Connavcur; H.I.H, ArncHpuxe ae, 
on. Presidents—Manavis or Durrertn ; the Eant or Lyrro 
predent of Organizing Committee—The Right Hon. Lorp Hast RY. 
$50 Members in 35 countries and 140 “Papers” can be counted on, 
9 Governments and 36 learned bodies will we represented. Societies 
wed of sending Delegates, persons wishing to read or send Papers, 
ged or exhibit Books or Collections, ould een gy with 
Woking, who will supp! = pe programme and other 
periulrs ‘ Member 's Subscription, 1/. on-Member’ ‘8 Subscription for 
n 








R. HENRY BLACKBURN'S LECTURES.— 
The Editor of ‘Academy * will continue his PUBLIC 
LECTURES in the Season 1891-2 | wick ‘Tilustrations by Limelight), as 
delivered at the London rycen Borel Institution, Manchester, &c. 
—For particulars address to 123, Victoria-street, London, S. W. 
a HENRY BLACKBURN'S STUDIO. 
The COURSE of INSTRUCTION in DRAWING for the PRESS win 
recommence r MONDAY, September 14, with Technical Assistants. 


ADVERTISER, age 25, seeks Situation as 
ASSISTANT REPORTER or SECRETARY. Nine years’ ex- 

perience of press-work. Good education ; first-class certificates in logic 
day and general knowledge of scientific subjects. Salary 
pel a 3s. per week.—Address Box 1617, Sell’s Advertising 
Offices, London. 


UB-EDITOR or ASSISTANT-EDITOR.— 
APPOINTMENT SOUGHT by practically-qualified University 


First-class Honours Man, with high recommendations.—Apply H. W. P., 
Chronicle Office, Oxford 


ENGAGEMENT REQUIRED by GENTLEMAN 
(23). oe of Secretarial duties, Compan es be 
Lwscune We ddress SxcrETARy, care of W. RF 


A YOUNG MAN, willing to invest Two Hundred 
Pounds, seeks EMPLOYMENT in a Publisher's, Bookseller's, or 
Library Business.—Address A. Y., 536, Deacon's Advertising Offices, 154, 
Leadenhall- street. 


Pes HUNTED UP, Registers Searched, Wills 


eee Registrlen "Books 8 , in the British Museum, Record Office, 
Moy and Papers oo and Translated in any 

















NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 





ARIS.—The ATHENZUM can be obtained on 
SATURDAY at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 





The Council of eee ) Unaveeal on Le South Wales and M h 
RER in GEOLOGY. The 


shire is prepared 

a > of the Tectarer w will be 2001. per ny as hes ther 
h_ testimonials references, should be f rded on fore 

TUESDAY September 15th, 1891. For further tatevmation auoie to 


Cardiff, August 12th, 1891. IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARD 
COUNTY OF MONMOUTH. 


The Council of the ee Bom» of South Wales and Monmouth- 
ta red to A DIRECTOR of the ely of TRA- 
VELLIN CHERS 1. "Technical subjects, to be established under 
the provisions of the scheme of the Technical Instruction Committee 
of the County of Monmouth. The stipend of the Director will be 350. 
per annum. Candidates for the must send in their applications, 
to ther Lo testimonials and references, to the unde! ed, on or 
before TUESDAY, September 8th, 189].—For further information, and 


for copies of the above scheme, apply to 
Cardiff, August 12th, 1801, IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARD 
COUNTY OF pp gga 
The Council of the University College of South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire is sabe to APPOINT the follow: members of a Staff of 
Travelling Teachers in Technical subjects for the County of Glamorgan : 


A LECTURER in MATHEMATICS and THEORETICAL 
MECHANICS. 
A LECTURER in CHEMISTRY and METALLURGY. 

A LECTURER in GEOLOGY and MINING. 

ONE or TWO LECTURERS in MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


The stipend of each Lecturer will be 2007. per annum, together with 
travelling expenses. a together with testimonials and 
references, should be sent in not later than TUESDAY, September 8th, 
1891, to the undersigned, a whom further information in regard to 
the duties of the staff may be obtained. 

IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 


, August 12th, 1891. 
NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 

The DEPARTMENTS of ARTS, SCIENCE, and SeSeTEEnEe. and 
the NORMAL DEPARTMENTS for INTERMEDIATE E 
MENTARY TEACHERS will OPEN on MONDAY, October 5 ath, 1891. 

e Lectures and Classes are Open to Men and Women. — For Pro- 
spectuses and information concerning Scholarships, &¢., apply to 

IVOK JAMES, Registrar. 

er pawe cis Cardiff, ee 11th, 1891. 


— Sf Paradiso’) READING PARTY 

bein; r Three or Four Weeks in the Country, 

LADIES ‘wishing © yy Eg spply - aspen to Miss M. Hensman, 
Percy Lodge, Sidmouth, Devonshi: 


WITZERLAND. —PERSONS wishing CHANGE 
of AIR or to STUDY can be RECEIVED, on mo 
“en Pension,” in the simple FAMILY of FRENCH CLERGYMAN. 
Great Educational resources. Arran contrke for small family. English 
eva. 














—Pranta, 12, Rue Farel, 





Tnguee ire wi ase os, or Type —Pancoce Peacock, Antiquarian 


I AUSANNE, a picturesque Town by the ) Lake of 
4 Geneva. About 3,000 British residents. Climatic air station ; 
bracing air ; om ficent and very healthy situation on 
pape of the Swiss Jura, overlooking the Lake, from whose shores 
les distant. inter less cold and Summer less hot than other 
the same latitude. Rock-water of first qualt ; 
. Varied Promenades and Excursions. Numero u- 
cational Establishments for Young Ladies and Gentlemen. University 
— at the University of “oO (French). Conservatoire of 
s 





and A) 
lawn Tennis, ll, Boating. Se oe cae & Re 
Dents” of the Society f for the Developneat of Lausanne 


GcotcH GRADUATE (25), Honours, Aberdeen 
and Edinburgh (Arts and Law), desires TUTOR: wo. 
London, or Secretaryship to M.P. GoodGerman. Excellent references. 
—Apply W. Lossan, M —_ ae King-street, Aberdeen, N.B. 








T° TECHNICAL INSTITUTES and SCHOOLS 

of ART.—Advertiser seeks postas APPLIED ART MASTER. High 

ee as to Ad experience as Instructor and genes Designer.— 
h House, High-street, Hampstead, N.W. 


Soren E MASTER WANTED, qualified to earn 
grants from the Science and Art on 

100). per annum. Larger amount earnable.—. 

tions, &¢., to E. 8. Perxrns, Direstor, Te Technical Schools, Tete 


MASTER (unmarried) WANTED for PUBLIC 
— in Cape Colony. II. Classical Honours desired. 901. 
Resident Free passage.—App! y fully, Pror. Lewis, Cambri ridge. 





A a. , stat 1A pe va 











EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING. 


Head sc angepecogposrs TOWNSON, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond. 

l has been established, with the sanction of the Yearly 
Meeti: 7 the Society of Friends and under the ment of Members 
of that y, for the parnose ¢ of providing an Education not inferior to 
that given at the leading Public Schools with a Classical and Modern 
Side. The House stands on gravel oo ber te iad town and the Thames 
Valley, with over forty acres of park lan: a excellent Cricket, 
Football, and Lawn Tennis Grounds, as alae as a Playground,a Gymna- 
sium, and a Fives Court. 





Terms, 351. per term. 
For particulars apply to THe Heap Master, Leighton Park School, 
Reading. 





DUCATION. — TUDOR HALL COLLEGE 

(LADIES), ni a Sydenham, 8.E. cipals—Mrs. TODD 
yo Rev. J. W. D, D.D. Head Mistress Ming TODD (Girton), 

Cambridge. Profs. Seeley, Churton Collins, Garcia, Diehl, Lomah, 
Dulcken, Larpent, &c. Gymnasium, Tennis Courts, Swimming, Riding. 


ALVINISTIC METHODIST or WELSH 
PRESBYTERIAN THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, 
Bala, North Wales. 


Lier ny i—Rey. T. C. EDWARDS, 
(late Principal of the University College of Wales. _ 


This COLLEGE, first established in ms —- rt Seber of Ministers 
among the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists NED NEXT 
SEPTEMBER as an exclusively Theological College, into which all will 
be admitted whether Ayres for the Ministi ymen. A fee _ 
51. for the Session will be c the case of dents not Candidate: 
for the Ministry among the Calvinistic Methodists. 








GT. ‘BARTHOLO MEW'S HOSPITAL and 


The WINTER SESSION will ee on ile RSDAY, October Ist, 1891. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject 
to the Collegiate Regulations 

Fer further ape apply, personally or by letter, to the Wanpew 
of the College, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 

S'- BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE, 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC CLASS. 

Systematic Courses of Lectures and Laboratory Work in the subjects 
of the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate B.Sc. minations of 
the University of London will Commence on October Ist, and continae 
till July, 1892. 

Fees for the whole course, 18/. 18s., os 161. 16s. to Students of the 
Hospital ; or 5/. 5s. each for single subject 

There is a Special Class for the Seaerg ‘Examination. 

For further ” yettioniors soply te to A aa Wanpen of the College, St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, Lon 

A Handbook forwarded on seylitiitin. 


S!: BARTHOLOMEW 5 HOSPITAL and 


OPEN peep 


gS SCHOLARSHIPS and ONE EXHIBITION, be gone ba worth 
1301., 651., 50l., and 201. each, tenable for One Year, will be COM- 
PETED NOR in SEPTEMBER, 1891, viz., One Senior Open Scholarship 


eat My Aigiey — Maint & One Senior Open Scholarship 
rded to the best Candidate (if of sufficient merit) 
in biology and and Physi 


tes for nya SIO arshipe must be under Twenty-five Years of 

age, and must not pet entered to the Medical and Surgical Practice of 
an: mdon Medical School 

ONE: JUNIOR OPEN SCHOLARSHIP in SCIENCE, value 130/., and 

ONE PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIU EXHIBITION, value 50l., will be 








cient merit) in 2 ng bo igen Botany, and Biology. 
for the Scholarsh: a 
Honours in the Tonten U ‘aiveraty Preliminary Scientific 
and those for the Prelimi: Scientific Exhibition will be of about the 
range of the equsstions. n that Examination. The mori gae” 
EXHIBITION, value 20/., will be competed for at the same time. 
subjects of Examina —_ , i, athematics, and aay two of the 
three followin; k, French, and Germ: 

The Classi: Rabjecte a ects are ay omy of the London University Matricula- 


tion Examination of J Fame f 1891. 
The successful Candidates in all these Scholarships will be required 
to enter to the full course at St. Bartholomew's eee oa in the October 
wil be hel the Examination, The 
nf on wrrangg reer 26, 189%. 
For ulars application may be made, personally or by sabia to 
the Wiesoe of the College, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.U. 


St GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, S.W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, October 
1st, with an Introductory Address by Dr.G F. BLANDFORD, at 4 P..— 
A Prospectus of the School and further information may be obtained by 

rsonal application between 1 and 3 p.m., or by letter, addressed to the 
be JEAN, at the Hospital. 


S': THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


Albert Embankment, London, 8.E. 











The WINTER SESSION of 1891-92 will OPEN on THURSDAY, 
pe Ist, when the weg will be distributed at 3 p.m. by Sir G. M. 
UMPHRY, M.D. Be mes B.S. 
ay 8 hi 125 guineas and 60I. 
nivel n to all SciestYear Students, will be ap for r compet on. 
ely ope MINATION will be held on SEPTEMBER 26th and 29th, 
bm the Subjects will be Chemistry and Physics, with either Physiology: 
Botany, or Zoology, at the option of the Candidates. 
Scholarships and Money Prizes of ae rar a value are awarded at 
the  Seostonal Examinations, as also several M 
Special Classes are held = the year for the Preliminary 
———- and Intermediate . Examinations of the University of 


“All ‘Hos ital A ane are Open to Students without charge. 

The Fees ma; +3 d in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 
made separately to tures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrange- 
ments are made for Students entering in their second or subsequent 
sore also for Dental Students and for qualified Practitioners. 

Register of a) a it Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who 
i has a List x Poca Practitioners, Clergymen, and others 
who receive Students into a inelr houses. it vane a “naan 

Pros; uses and all particulars may ) ed from the 
semaine te GEORGE Reaves. MAKINS, Dean. 


YPE-WRITING, in best style, at 1d. per folio. 
Shorthand Notes pects References to Authors.—Miss GLappINa, 
1, Loughborough-road, Brixton, 8. W. 


O AUTHORS.—MS. TYPE-WRITTEN at 1s, 
1,000. Duplicate Co: =e r 1,000 (for over 10,000 words) ; 
from 5s. per Ace Short aoe d Write’ Lona and ' ze 0 aS 
&c. The Metro tan ‘Senor of Shorthand, Limited, 27, Chancery-lane. 
‘Telephone No. 2,801. Telegrams ‘‘ Shorthand,” London. 














Usiversiry COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARD: 

The CHAIR of GREEK is now VACANT aoa “on Ly satin, of 

Tremor Robert Roberts as Principal of the University Colll 

FESSOR in SEPrEMee S NEXT. The sti —_ of the Professor will 

be 3501. A. annum. a, r with testimonials and 

Pm should be forwarded before WESDAY, September 8th, 1891. 


er information apply to 
IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 


, August 4th, 1891. 
UN IVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIFF. 
The i ren of the Wyte a i of South Wales and Monmouth- 
= to AP! a BR 


re pa OFESSOR of MINING. ‘The 
sipend oY) Pte Professor wilt i S50 Tr annum.—Applications, ther 
TUES im onials and references, should be forwarded on or before 
Y, September 15th, 1891. For further information apply to 
e - August 12th, 18¢1. IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 








ERMANY.—CLERGYMAN’S WIFE, residing in 
best ere cl Cologne to educate her Daughters, wishes a FEW 
YOUNG LAD English home comforts. sealer Hes Cnn 
cation. havent oes Conservatorium ; ; terms moderate. 
September.—Apply first Miss Frencu SumMERVILLE, Swindon. 


NGLO-FOREIGN COMMERCIAL and TECH- 
NICAL COLLEGE, connected with Royal Athénée, Lidge. Direo- 





C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Purch f New! r Pro rties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate ox Purcueass I Inv veutiyations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card of 
Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT, AC- 


Advice dyed as to the best mode 
COUNTANT, and VALUER. giv “ye Authors 








tor, H. WAYMON boratories and Ateliers 
French the School language, but English management ond games. 
Inclusive terms.—Prospectases apply Dirxcror. 


Hy NEW STUDIO for LADIES.—StupEntTs 
ially PREPARED for the* SCHOOLS of the ROYAL 
AOADE. Y by Mr. be te pert and Mr, PERCY SHORT. 
FIVE of their Pupils ad , January, 1891. 
Pres tng A. aden 


Leigh Studio, 38, Great Ormond-street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 











of P 

Transfer of Literary Property carefull conducted. Safe 0} 
obtained. Twenty years’ exporisnce. Highest references. Cons Rations 
free.—la, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


UTHORS.—DIGBY & LONG (Publishers of 
The AUTHORS’ MANUAL, a Guide to all Branches of sept tie 
orks. 





Prefatory Remarks by Mr. GLADSTONE, Fifth Edition, 5s.) are 

is rank on Mes terms, the Publication of approved W 
talogue of Books and Prospectus of Authors’ Manual post free 

pr 18, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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THE ATHENAZUM 


Ne 3329, Ave. 15,91 








AGAZINE and BOOK PRINTING WANTED. 
—SOUTHWOOD, SMITH & CO., Guildhall Press, 4, King- 
ide and Ir Jane; Works—Plough-court, Fetter- 


street, Cheap 
lane, London, E.C. 








EWSPAPER PRINTING, PUBLISHING, and 
ADVERTISING.—Newspapers, Magazines, and Books printed 
and published by contract. 

KING, SELL & RAILTON, Gough-square and Bolt-court, Fleet- 
street, have the very latest and best Rotary and other machines, 
newest types, and skilled workmen, Arrangements can be made to 
work advertising department. 


(THE REPARATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 


regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by 
M. R. THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, W. 


THE 








AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 


(Twenty Doors West of Mudie’s Library.) 


The AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY is re- 
markable for its immense Collection of Reproductions from the 
GREAT MASTERS. 

Notable Examples of the genius of Fra Angelico, Perugini, Botticelli, 
Direr, Holbein, Titian, Da Vinci, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Lionardo, 
Murillo, Velasquez, Rembrandt, Rubens, &c., from the great European 
Collections. 

The NATIONAL GALLERY is represented by 284 Examples, and 
H.M. Collections at Windsor Castle and Buckingham Palace by 159. 
Subjoined is quotation from a notice in the Atheneum :— 

“The reproduction of Francia’s lunette of the ‘Dead Christ and 
Angels’ in the National Gallery is simply perfect, and the ‘ Virgin, 
Christ, and John,’ by Perugino, in the same collection. not less delight- 
ful and complete. ‘The ‘Three Children of Charles L.,’ from Windsor, 
is all that could be wished for, which is saying a great deal. We see 
the touches of the brush, and the grain of the canvas, and we have the 
chiaroscuro of the picture undisturbed ; the expressions are unvitiated. 
The handling of Van Dyck is not more pid given than that of Rem- 
brandt, Perugino, Raphael, or Da Vinci. ‘The Vision of St. Helena,’ by 
Veronese, in Trafalgar-square, and Diirer’s ‘Head of a Man about Fifty 
Years Old,’ in the Prado, are wonders in their way.” 

FRENCH ART is represented by a Selection from Pictures in the 
Louvre and Luxembourg, and by numerous Examples from recent 
Salons. 

AUTOTYPES from Works by Sir F. Leighton, P.R.A., D. G. Rossetti, 
Burne Jones, Holman Hunt, F. Shields, G. F. Watts, R.A., Ford Madox 
Brown, Herbert Schmalz, E. J. Poynter, R.A., Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Turner, &c. 


AUTOGRAVURE, 

The AUTOTYPE PROCESS has pioneered the way for Photographic 
Engraving upon Copper, and the process is successfully worked by the 
Company. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman Hunt, Her- 
bert Schmalz, Frank Brangwyn, Haig Wood ; of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
Ouless, R.A., Pettie, R.A., Prinsep, A.R.A.; of the Fresco in Guy's 
Hosrital by Herbert Draper; of Early German Engravings; Medals of 
Scotland; and Reproductions of Photographs from Art Objects and 
from Nature, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 


ALFRED STEVENS AND HIS WORK. 
(NOW READY.) 
The Book is crown folio, 20 by 15 inches, half bound in morocco. 


Dedicated by permission to Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 
Bart., P.R.A., &e. 


Containing a Memoir of Stevens, and Critical Descriptions of his Pro- 
ductions, by a former Pupil and Friend, Mr. HUGH STANNUS, 
F.R.1.B.A., Lecturer on Applied Art at University College, and 
Teacher of Architectural Ornament at the Royal Academy. With 
57 Full-Page Autotype Illustrations selected from Examples of the 
Master's Work by a Committee of Experts. 


The Edition is limited to 150 Copies. Price Six Guineas. 


Published by the Autotype Company, 74, New Oxford-street, London. 
M UDIE’S 
LIBRARY. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 





SELECT 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Books can be hanged at the resid of Subscribers in London 
by the Library Messengers. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 








MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 





MUDIE’S FOREIGN LIBRARY. 


All the best Works in French, German, Italian, and Spanish are in 
circulation. 


Catalogue of English Books for 1891, 1s. 6d. Catalogue of Foreign 
> ls. Prospectuses and Clearance Lists of Books on Sale, postage 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LI 
30 to 34, New Oxford-street, London 
Branch Offices 
241, Brompton-road; and 2, King” street, Cheapside, 


LONDON 





teres 


ST. JAMES’-SQUARE, 8. W. 
President-LORD TENNYSON. 
Vice-Presidents—Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., The Very Rev. the 
Dean of Llandaff, Sir E. H. Bunbury, Bart., Sir Henry Barkly, K.C.B, 
Trustees—Right Hon. Earl of Lytton, 
Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, Bart., Right Hon. Earl of Rosebery. 
The Library contains 130,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite- 
rature, in various Languages. Subscription, 3/. a year without 
Entrance-fee, or 2/. with Entrance-fee of 61.; Life Membership, 30I. 
Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. 
Reading-Room open from Ten to half-past Six. Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 
2 vols. royal 8vo. price 21s. ; to Memb 16s. Prosp on applicati 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 











Catalogues. 
ARROLD & SONS’, Norwich, CURRENT 


CATALOGUE: Dugdale’s Monasticon, best Edition—Sets of 
Graphic, Illustrated London News, and Quarterly Review—Byron’s 
English Bards, Ist Edition—Norfolk Topography, &c. Post free. 


L Lis & a 7 BR YX, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
NEW CATALOGUE, No. 72, now ready, post free, six stamps. 
29, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


ZOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on enenon 
DULAU & CO. 37, SOHO-SQUARE, 


[MPORTANT TO LIBRARIANS. 














Should obtain HARRISON & SONS’, 59, Pall Mall, 8.W., QUOTA- 
‘TIONS for all NEW and SECOND-HAND BOOKS, having always a 
large stock on hand. Special Estimates for Bookbinding, Rebacking, 
&c., for large quantities. 








ONDON INSTITUTION.—A PROPRIETOR’S 
4 SHARE FOR SALE, price 14/.—Apply Exxcvror, 29, Bishopsgate- 
street Without, E.C. 


T° ARTISTS.—TO BE LET, a well-arranged 
STUDIO, with good North lights. Rent, 38/.—Keys at Mrs. Lrr’s, 
Claremont Cottage House, St. Mary’s-terrace, Paddington. 


TT UNBRIDGE WELLS.—BOARD and RESI- 

DENCE offered in a Private Family. Position cheerful and 
central, three minutes’ walk from 8.E. Rly. Station.—R. G., Roxwell, 
Guildford-road, Grove Hill-road, Tunbridge Wells. 


Cz ISLEHURST (near the Railway Station, and 
wer gerd situated opposite Bickley Park) —TO BE LET, for the 
Lease (six years unexpired), a SUPERIOR RESIDENCE, 

y Reception and Billiard Rooms, Nine Bed and 

Dressing Rooms, Stabling, Entrance, Glass Houses, &c., and all 

the adjuncts of a Gentleman’s first-class establishment, surrounded by 

14} acres of perfectly charming (though inexpensive) Pleasure Grounds, 

Gardens, Wilderness, and Pasture. Original rent, 360. per annum. No 

remium.—Detailed particulars, &c., may be had at Inglewood, Chisle- 
urst, Kent; or from Mr. Davin J. Cuatrett, of 29a (corner of), Lincoln's 

Inn-tields and Chislehurst, who strongly recommends the property. 











residue 0 
with spacious and loft 





RECIAN ANTIQUITIES, Terra-cottas, Bronzes, 

Vases, &c., and some Early Christian Embroideries are on 

SALE by Private Contract.—For particulars apply to H. Sack, 
Leadenhall Chambers, St. Mary Axe. 








Sales by Anction 
FRIDAY NEXT.—Photographic Apparatus, Curios, §c. 
ME. J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRI- 
DAY NEXT, August 21, at half-past 12 reg ergy 
LENSES by first-class makers, Dry Plates, Stands, Presses, Leather 
Cases, &c.—also Telescopes— Microscopes—Opera a 
Galvanic and Electrical Appliances—Books—Pictures—a Collection of 
Curiosities from India, eget Fd Swords, Daggers, Animal Skins, 
Pottery, Knives, Coins, &c.—also War Clubs, Rows and Arrows, Khava 
Bowls, Shells, &c., from Fiji—and Miscellaneous Property. 
On view the day prior 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and Catalogues 





RYE, SUSSEX. 
N ESSRS. JAS. C. VIDLER, SON & CLEMENTS 
4 have received instructions to SELL by AUCTION, at Mr. 
Henbrey’s Warehouse (removed for convenience of Sale), on THURS- 
DAY, August 20, at 1 o'clock, a quantity of FURNITURE and EFFECTS 
of the late Dr. R. C. N. DAVIES, including old Carved Oak Bookcases, 
Figures, &c.—and a Folio Breeches Bible, in good condition, date 1610, &c. 
Catalogues of the Auctioneers, Rye, Sussex. 








NEW MID-MONTHLY SERIES. Price 6d. 
No. I. Vol. I. for AUGUST 15 of 
2.0 3 8, 


I LL 8 8.2. 
Conducted by FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH. 
Principal Contents. 

The HEIR of HERONSCOURT. Chaps. 1, 2—HOLIDAY PLACES: 
Richmond-on-Thames and Iona and Statla.—The BATHS of GASTEIN. 
—NATURE in JAPANESE ART.—The DOCTOR'S BRIDE.—STICKLE- 
BACKS and SEA HORSES.—MEN and WOMEN of the DAY: Sir 
Frederick Leighton, P.R.A.—MUSICAL NOTES.—The LADY of GRIST- 
WOOD.—FERN GOSSIP. By the Editor.—The EDITOR’S PORTRAIT. 
—A STUDY of the MONTH.—REPRODUCTIONS of NATIONAL 
GALLERY PICTURES.—BITS of OLD ENGLAND. 

Fifty Engravings, beautifully printed on superfine paper. 
8 ly liberal terms to the Trade. 
Illustrations Company, Limited, 1, St. Swithin’s-lane, London, E.C. 


1 
R EATER mat A dt B, 
A COMMON-SENSE JOURNAL. ‘ 
Contents, AUGUST 15th. 
“IMPERIAL FEDERATION” and ‘“‘GREATER BRITAIN.” 
The WEST INDIES for YOUNG ENGLISHMEN. By J. J. Vickers. 
LAND and LABOUR. (The Conflict in Australia.) By Henry Taylor. 
The CHURCH in the COLONIES. 
The TRADE ASPECT of IMPERIAL FEDERATION. By James 
Rankin, M.P. 
TASMANIA, 
UP-COUNTRY EXPERIENCES in SOUTH AFRICA, 
AUSTRALIA an@J ved IMMIGRATION. 


IMPRESSIONS of ROTHSCHILD 
The KIGHT HONOURABLE WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE, 


A MAN of the MONTH. Sir George Baden-Powell, M.P 
SHORT READINGS for BUSY iN. 
The VOICE of INDIA and the COLONIES. 
FREE LIBRARIES. &c. &. &¢ 
Offices, 128, Palmerston-buildings, London, E.C. 








PROSPECTUS 


OF 


LORD LYTTON’S 
NOVELS. 


EDITION DE LUXE 
Fully illustrated. 


—~—_ 


It has long been a matter of surprise and regret that no 
really fine uniform edition of the brilliant and entertaining 
novels of LORD LYTTON has been issued in either England 
or America. Some of the novels have been issued in sump- 
tuous illustrated editions, but these have been long out of 
print, and the present revival in taste for choice editions of 
standard authors warrants the belief that an entirely new 
and superbly illustrated Library Edition will be warmly 
welcomed by the numerous admirers of these fascinating 
romances, which have delighted millions of readers, and are 
among the most widely read and popular works of fiction in 
our language. 

To those familiar with his writings Lord Lytton stands 
foremost among novelists as a student and delineator of 
human nature, instincts, and passions, and no stronger 
testimonials of this can be presented than the editorial 
opinions of the great Scottish Encyclopedia, ‘The Globe,’ and 
the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.’ 

Says the Globe :—“‘ His stories are invariably fascinating— 
the earliest and latest excelling in brilliant analysis of con- 
temporary manners; those intermediate, his best, powerfully 
dealing with historical and social questions. When every 
abatement demanded by the severest criticism has been 
made, Lord Lytton will be regarded as one of the most 
richly gifted and versatile intellects of this age. His name 
will always be remembered in the annals of English Litera- 
ture.’ 

Says the Encyclopedia Britannica :—‘‘ He was the most 
versatile writer of his generation, and fairly rivalled the 
school of Dickens in the art of sustaining thrilling interest 
to the close. His freshness of thought, brilliancy of inven- 
tion, breadth and variety of portraiture, give him a just title 
to his popularity, and his generous nobility of sentiment 
made his influence as wholesome as it was widespread.” 

This edition will be enriched with about two hundred 
photogravures especially engraved for it, which will be 
distributed throughout the entire series of volumes; but 
from the nature of the various styles of the works, a much 
larger proportion will be fuundinsome novels than in others, 
the historical romances—such as ‘ Rienzi’ and ‘The Last 
Days of Pompeii ’—forming a natural groundwork for an 
immense number of reproductions of actual scenes, which 
will be taken from photographic views, and which will be 
of great value in bringing before the mind of the reader the 
real historical background of the scenes depicted in such 
vivid colours by the author. The illustrations will be proof 
impressions on Imperial Japanese Paper. 

The text paper will be manufactured especially for this 
edition, and will be a natural tint laid paper, made of the 
finest materials, such as are used in hand-made paper, and 
containing no clay or other filling; thus enabling the pub- 
lishers to producea volume of light weight, which may be 
easily read without weariness to the hand or to the eye. 

The work will be printed from new electrotype plates, set 
from new type, and the volumes will be bound in English 
vellum cloth, library style, with paper titles, uncut edges. 

It is the intention of the publishers to issue the work at 
the rate of about two volumes per month. The Edition will 
be limited to five hundred copies for the United Kingdom 
and the British Colonies, and will be sold only in complete 
sets, which will be numbered and registered. 

The price for the complete works, in thirty-two volumes, 
bound in vellum cloth, uncut, paper titles, is 10s, 6d. per 
volume. 

*,* The Publishers reserve the right to advance the price 
on unsubscribed copies. 


Prospectuses are now ready and will be 
supplied on application. 





In addition to the EDITION DE LUXE of 


LORD LYTTON’S NOVELS, 


Messrs, GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS beg to 
announce an EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 
Five Hundred Numbered Copies, of the Two follow- 
ing Works by the same Author :— 


1. The LAST DAYS of POMPEIL 
With many Page Illustrations. 


2. The PILGRIMS of the RHINE. 


With 27 Steel Plates. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & Sons, LIMITED, 
London, Glasgow, and Manchester. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Just ready, 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 


THE WITCH OF PRAGUE. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


NEW BOOK BY RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Just ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


LIF E’S HANDICAP. 


BEING STORIES OF MINE OWN PEOPLE. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING, Author of ‘ The Light that Failed,’ ‘ Plain Tales from the Hills.’ 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ROBBERY UNDER ARMS.’ 
Just ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A SYDNEY SIDE SAXON. 


By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR HENRY SIDGWICK. 
Just ready, 8vo. cloth, 14s. net, 


THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICS. 


By HENRY SIDGWICK, Litt.D., 
Knightbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge, Author of ‘ The Methods of Ethics,’ 
‘The Principles of Economics,’ &c. 
Professor Sidgwick has here attempted to expound, in as systematic a form as the subject matter admits, the chief 
general consideratious that enter into the rational discussion of political questions in modern States. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “ NATURE SERIES.” 


Just ready, 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
The RIGHT HAND: LEFT-HANDEDNESS. By Sir Daniel Wilson, 


LL.D. F.R.S.E., President of the University of Toronto. 
Just ready, 8vo. cloth, 12s. net, 


The POSITIVE THEORY of CAPITAL. By Eugen v. Bohm-Bawerk, 
Counsellor in the Austrian Ministry of Finance, and Honorary Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Vienna. Translated, with a Preface and Analysis, by WILLIAM SMART, M.A., Lecturer in Political Economy in 
Queen Margaret College, Glasgow. 

TIMES.—‘‘ Mr. Smart has done his work excellently. His preface, analytical digest, and the actual translation are all 
admirable. We have to thank him for rendering accessible to English students a treatise which is certainly well worth 
attention as a specimen of contemporary continental thought, and which, although its central theory is based, as the author 
frankly avows, upon certain ideas of Jevons, has carried those ideas further and given them a special application.” 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR AND TRANSLATOR. 
8vo. price reduced to 12s. net, 


CAPITAL and INTEREST: a Critical History of Economical Theory. 

By EUGEN v. BOHM-BAWERK, Professor of Political Economy in the University of Innsbruck. Translated, with 

.. aon and Analysis, by WILLIAM SMART, M.A., Lecturer in Political Economy in Queen Margaret College, 
asgow. 


THE FIRST TWO VOLUMES OF THE CHEAPER EDITION OF MR. J. H. SHORTHOUSE’S NOVELS. 
Just ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


SIR PERCIVAL: a Story of the Past and Present. By J. H. Shorthouse. 
JOHN INGLESANT: a Romance. By the Same Author. 
NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 


Just ready, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A DOUBTING HEART. By Annie Keary. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net, 
The MARCH of MAN, and other Poems. By Alfred Hayes, Author of 
BIRMINGHAM DAILY POST.—“ As poetry, and as a piece of literary craftsmanship. ‘The March of Man’ is mag- 


‘The Last Crusade,’ ‘ David Westren,’ &c. 
nificent work...... The volume ought greatly to enhance Mr. Hayes’s reputation. It is of exquisite finish, and it has breadth, 
robustness, restrained energy, and passion.” 
8vo. cloth, 14s. net, 


The HISTORY of HUMAN MARRIAGE. By Edward Westermarck, 
Ph.D., Lecturer on Sociology at the University of Helsingfors. With Preface by Dr. A. R. WALLACE. 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ As regards the correctness of his facts and arguments it must here suffice to quote the 
opinion of Mr. Alfred Wallace, who anticipates that the verdict of independent thinkers on most of the disputed points will 
be in favour of Mr. Westermarck. In any case we may admire the boldness and lucidity with which his views are stated and 
the enormous mass of evidence he has collected in support of them. Even if one rejects all his theories, the book is full of 
eb and useful information......His book is in every way deserving of the high eulogy pronounced on it by Dr. 

allace.” 
Just published, extra crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. net, 


STUDIES of the GODS in GREECE at CERTAIN SANCTUARIES 
RECENTLY EXCAVATED. Being Eight Lectures given in 1890 at the Lowell Institute. By LOUIS DYER, B.A. 
Oxon., late Assistant Professor in Harvard University. 

TIMES.—“ Mr. Dyer's lectures deal with Demeter at Eleusis and Cnidus; with Dionysus in Thrace and Old Attica and 
at Athens; with the Gods at Eleusis ; with Aesculapius at Epidaurus and Athens ; and with Aphrodite at Paphos, the study 
of each form of Hellenic worship being associated with the archeological teaching derived from the remains of its principal 
sanctuaries. The idea is very happily conceived, and its execution is full of instruction.” 


BY THE REV. J. C. ATKINSON, D.C.L. 
Just ready, Third Thousand, extra crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net, 


FORTY YEARS in a MOORLAND PARISH: Reminiscences and 
Researches in Danby-in-Cleveland. By Rev. J. C. ATKINSON, D.O.L., Incumbent of the Parish, Author of ‘A 
History of Cleveland,’ ‘A Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect,’ &c. 

*,* Also an Illustrated Edition, limited to 250 copies, 12s. net. 


MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY.—NEW VOLUME. 
Just ready, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


EURIPIDES.—IPHIGENIA AT AULIS. Edited, with Introduction and 


sr and Explanatory Notes, by E. B. ENGLAND, M.A., Assistant Lecturer in Classics in the Owens College, 
anchester. 
SCOTSMAN.—“ Shows a thorough acquaintance with the Greek dramatists and an accurate scholarship.” 


MACMILLAN & CO. London. 





ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 
King Charles the Second 
and the Cogans of 
Coazdon Manor. 


A Missing Chapter in the Boscobel Tracts. With Illustra- 
tions and History of the Manor House. 


Edited by A FELLOW of the SOCIETY of ANTIQUARIES. 





In handsome demy 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
History of Corea, Ancient 
and Modern. 


With Description of Manners and Customs, Language and 
Geography. Maps and Illustrations. 
By Rev. JOHN ROSS, Seven Years Resident in Manchuria. 
_ ‘*Mr. Ross's history contains a vast mass of valuable 
information derived from Chinese documents, for which he 
can claim the gratitude of the student of Chinese history.” 
Spectator. 


Also, by the same Author, price 7s. 6d. 
The Manchus, or Reigning 
Dynasty of China: 


Their Rise and Progress, 


“Mr. Ross writes in a most tolerant spirit, and we know 
of no other work which offers so full and exhaustive an 
account of the manners and history of the Chinese as the 
one now before us. His book is nominally a history of the 
Rise and Progress of the Manchus, but it is in reality a vivid 
picture of the actual condition of the Chinese people. His 
chapters on the Manchu Imperial Family, the Chinese 
Official System, the army, taxation, and slavery are most 
valuable contributions to our literature upon Foreign States.” 

Westminster Review. 


RECENT VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


In crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 


Daydawn, Consolation, 
and Other Poems. 


By J. MELLOR. 


‘‘There is a deal of praiseworthy piety in Mr. Mellor’s 
volumes. These poems have a frankness and sincerity of 
feeling that is better a thousand times than the affectations 
of superiority that beset most modern minor poetry; and 
the book will please that large number of readers who take 
interest in a new expression of familiar truth.”—<Scotsman. 








In crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 
Weeds from a 
Garden. 


“From no wild garden, but a well-cultivated mind, have 
these verses come. The author thinks good thoughts, and if 
sometimes of a melancholy cast, the sadness generally yields 
to a strong religious hope. Several of the shorter pieces are 
really fine bymns.”—Anti-Jacobin, 


Wild 





In crown 8vo. tastefully printed and bound, price 1s. 


Dora: a Poem. 


By K. FENTON, 
Author of ‘Old Memories of Passing Clouds.’ 

“ Aneminently readable little poem, in every way credit- 
able to its author’s taste and judgment.”—Graphic. 

“The story is exceedingly well told, and the heroine 
charms us much by the sweetness of her character and her 
noble idea of duty. The quality of the verse is much above 
the average, and there are some really beautiful passages in 
the poem.” — Western Daily Mercury. 





In crown Syo. cloth, price 3s. 6d. post free, 


Old England's Navy. 


An Epic of the Sea, 


By CHARLES RATHBONE LOW, F.R.G.S., 
Lieutenant Indian Navy. 

‘* Full of a sailor’s soul, and written with sailor-like terse- 
ness: it is an accurate and coherent picture of the exploits 
of old England’s navy from the time of Sir Francis Drake 
down to its latest brush: the author is at his best when he 
sings of the action between the ‘Shannon’ and the ‘ Chesa- 
peake,’ and the death of Nelson is also lovingly pictured in 
the epic.” —Vanity Fair. 


London: ELLIoT Srock, 62, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


By the Author of ‘ Mr. Bazalgette’s Agent.’ 


VIOLET MOSES. By Leonard Mer- 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
"By the Author of ‘Her Own Counsel.’ 
EVELYN’S CAREER. By the 
AUTHOR of ‘ Dr. EDITH ROMNEY.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo 
Now ready, 


SO NEAR AKIN. By M. A. Ben- 


= In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
r Akin’ is a clever story, and if it is a first book we shall 
look A | with interest to its successor.”— Standard. 
By the Author of ‘ The Duke’s Marriage.’ 


The ALDERMAN’S CHILDREN. 


By JAMES BRINSLEY-RICHARDS. In 3 vols. crown 
8vo. 

“*The Alderman’s Children’ is throughout a sensible and well- 
executed sto’ Mr. Brinsley Richards is a deft hand both in con- 
struction of p ot and in descriptive matter. His book is thoroughly 
enjoyable.”— Academy. 

By the Author of ‘ A Hurricane in Petticoats.’ 


The HAULETTS. By Leslie Keith. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Sale Upwards of a Million Copies, 


MRS. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS. 


NEW 3s, 6d. EDITION. 


The following VOLUMES have appeared in the NEW 
EDITION, in Three-and-Sixpenny form, in scarlet cloth :— 


EAST LYNNE. (Iwo Hundred and Fiftieth 
ousand. ) 

The CHANNINGS. (One Hundredth Thou- 
MRS. HALLIBURTON'S TROUBLES. 


(Seventy-third Thousand. 


The SHADOW of ASHLYDYAT. 


(Fiftieth Thousand. 


LORD OAKBURN'S DAUGHTER. 


(Fiftieth Thousand. 
VERN ER’S ‘PRIDE. (Thirty-ninth Thou- 
ROLAND YORKEE. (Sixticth Thousand), 

J OHNN\ Y LUDLOW. First Series. (Thirty- 


MILDRED ARKELL. (Forty-fifth Thou- 


ST. MARTIN’ S EVE. (Fortieth Thousand.) 
TREVLYN HOLD. (Fortieth Thousand.) 
GEORGE CANTERBURY'S WILL. 


(Forty-fifth Thousan 
(Thirty- 


The RED ‘COURT FARM. 


seventh Thousand. 
WITHIN the MAZE. (Forty-fifth Thou- 


ELSTER’S FOLLY. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 
LADY ADELAIDE. (Twenty-ninth Thou- 


OSWALD CRAY. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. Second Series, 


(Nineteenth Thousan: 
(Twenty-ninth Thou- 


AN] N E HEREFORD. 


DENE HOLLOW, (Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
EDINA. (Iwenty-fifth Thousand.) 

A LIFE’S SECRET. (Thirtieth Thousand.) 
COURT NETHERLEIGH. (Eighteenth 


LADY GRACE. (Now appears for the first 
time in cheap form.) 
(Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 


BESSY RANE, 
PARKWATER, (Twentieth Thousand.) 
The UNHOLY WISH, The FOGGY 


NIGHT at OFFOR: 
JOHNNY LUDLOW. Third Series, 
The MASTER of GREYLANDS. 


Twenty-fifth Thousan 
(Thirtieth Thou- 


ORVILLE COLLEGE. 
POMEROY ABBEY. (Iwenty-first Thou- 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. Fourth Series. 
ADAM GRAINGER, and other Stories. 
JOHNNY LUDLOW, [Fifth Series. 


Each Volume is in crown 8vo. size, and bound in scarlet cloth, 
lettered on the side, and sold separately. 
THE PUBLISHED PRICE IS 3s. €d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Mer Majesty the Quecn, 








HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


—~——— 


NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


CASPAR BROOKE'S DAUGHTER. 


By ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of ‘ Little Miss Colwyn,’ ‘A Life 
Sentence,’&c. 3 vole. 


A SCOTCH EARL. By the Countess 


of MUNSTER, Author of ‘ Dorinda.’ 3 yols. 


HAYTHORNE’S DAUGHTER. By 


PAUL WARREN. 3 vols. 


A MOORLAND IDYL. By Algernon 


GISSING, Author of ‘ A Village Hampden,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“Nature fares well at Mr. Gissing’s hands. He portrays it with the 
eye and feeling of a genuine artist.”—Morning Post. 


A HARVEST of TARES. By Vere 
CLAVERING, “tated ‘A Modern Delilah,’ &c. 2 vols. 
«“« A Harvest of Tares’ may be recommended as likely to amuse and 
SRY the lover of light 4 ena entertaining literature from start to 
nish.”—Saturday Review. 


A LIFE’S DEVOTION. By Lady 


VIRGINIA SANDARS, Author of ‘A Bitter Repentance.’ 3 vols. 
Among the modern novels Lady Virginia Sandars’s ‘A Life's De- 
I a! one of the most pleasing.”—Morning Post. 


The HERMITS of CRIZEBECK. 


By HENRY sage ety Author of ‘A Modern Greek Heroine,’ 
gliding Sands,’&c. 3 vol 
“The work has more hues “s interest than the main one. It is well 
written throug hous and deserves to be widely read.”—Scotsman. 


A LADY OF MY OWN. By Helen 


PROTHERO LEWIS, Author of ‘ Her Heart’s Desire.’ 3 vols. 
“The author is an outa pleasing novelist, who has, moreover, 
the gift of natural and unaffected pathos. ."—Morning Post. 


A RAINBOW at NIGHT. By M.E. 


LE CLERC, Author of ‘ Mistress Beatrice Cope.’ 2 vols. 
“This novel contains some capital character ‘outies, and is written 
in an exceptionally attractive style.”—Glasgow He 


MAHME NOUSIE. By G. Manville 


FENN, Author of ‘The Master of _ » aan: ‘ Double 


Cunning,’ ‘The Parson o’ Dumford,’ &€c. (In the press. 


Uniform. Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


NOVELS BY EDNA LYALL. 


DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman. 
WE TWO. IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. 
KNIGHT ERRANT. WON BY WAITING, 
A HARDY NORSEMAN. 





A SELECTION FROM 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY. 
EACH IN A SINGLE VOLUME, PRICE 5s. 


BY F. W. ROBINSON. 
GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY.| NO CHURCH. 


BY JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 
The REAL LORD BYRON, | A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORE. 


BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 
CRESCENT and theOROSS.| DARIEN. 


BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 


BARBARA'S HISTORY. | LORD BRACKENBURY. 
BY JULIA ee 
NATHALIE. ADELE. 


BY ‘eiiiiti AUTHORS. 
ny be of ag ANTOIN- 
Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. ETTE. By C. D. Yonge. 
Ma RGARET and HER|Sir BERNARD BURKE’S 
BRIDESMAIDS. FAMILY ROMANCE 
The VALLEY _ a HUN-| FREER’S LIFE of JEANNE 
DRED FIRE D'ALBRET, 
LOST and SAVED. By the | BURKE'S ROMANCE of the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton. FORUM. 
ST. OLAVE’S. By the Author | HEPWORTH DIXON'S NEW 
’s Cross.’ AMERICA 


of ‘ Janita 
= LITTLE LADY. By | LEIGH HUNTSOLD COURT 
SUBURB. 


LES i MISERABLES. By Vic-| CARDINAL WISEMAN’S 
tor Hugo. LAST FOUR POPES. 

ANNALS of an EVENTFUL |The ENGLISHWOMAN in 
LIFE. By Dr. Dasent. ITALY. By Mrs. Gretton. 





London: Hurst & BLacKetT, Limit: pd. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0.’ 
NOVELS. 


_—_—_~ 
AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


DONALD ROSS of HEIMRA., By 
WILLIAM BLACK, Author of ‘In Far Lochaber,’ J 
—— - Thule,’ &e. Second Edition. 3 vols. crown 

vo. clo 


“ An admirable story.”—Atheneum. 
“One of the very best of ne. r Black ‘s works, and his best i: 
indeed.”—Z, Uustrated London a 


A MAN’S CONSCIENCE. By Avery 


MACALPINE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth. 
“The studies = character are poslape fr Vege throughout, and Mr. 
e, with his genial analysis feelings, can be pathetic ag 
well as humorous... -The sto! veg Opi is a nary worked 0 out, and we rt 
Teft in doubt till the last as to e dénot —Time: 
“An extremely interesting and well- oral ooeny.” *—-Bostemen, 


STANDARD NOVELS 
FOR SUMMER READING. 


At prices ranging from TWO to SIX SHILLINGS. 
—— 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 


Cloth gilt, Es. each. 
IN SILK ATTIRE. The STRANGE ADVEN- 
A DAUGHTER of HETH. | TURES ofa HOUSE-BOAT. 
THREE FEATHERS. | The — of JOHN 





LADY SILVERDALE’S LOGAN, 

SWEETHEART. | The NEW PRINCE FOR- 
KILMENY. | TUNATUS. 

SUNRISE. 


STAND FAST, CRAIG ROY- 
IN FAR LOCHABER. STON. 


By R. D. BLACKMORE. 


Price 2s, boards; 2s, 6d, cloth. 
LORNA DOONE. (Thirty- | MARY ANERLEY. 





fifth Edition.) CRIPPS the CARRIER. 
CLARA VAUGHAN. CHRISTOWELL. 


By THOMAS HARDY. 


Price 2s. boards; 2s, 6d. cloth. 
FAR from the MADDING |The HAND of ETHEL- 
ROWD. BERTA. 





The MAYOR of CASTER- | TWO on a TOWER. 
BRIDGE. ‘The RETURN of the 

The TRUMPET-MAJOR. | NATIVE. 

A PAIR of BLUE EYES. A LAODICEAN. 


By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


Crown 8vo. volumes, various prices. 


The HUNDREDTH MAN.|The CASTING AWAY, of 
- ener 
© DU. 
The LATE Mrs. NULL. 6s. SHIN x 4 
The BEEMAN of ORME. 5s,| Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
° The MERRY CHANTER. 
ARDIS CLAVERDEN. 6s. |” (Tiustrated.) 2s. 6d. 


*,* Other Volumes in October. 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


Half-leather, 38. Gd. each. 
AN OCEAN FREE LANCE. | ASAILOR’S SWEETHEART 
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Annals of a Fishing Village. Edited by J. A. 
Owen. (Blackwood & Sons.) 
In the last decade a superabundance of 
books has been published on the beauty 
of English rural scenes and the birds 
and animals inhabiting them. These 
‘Annals of a Fishing Village’ deserve 
a high place among them, inasmuch 
as they are compiled from the notes 
of that self-taught naturalist who calls 
himself ‘“‘A Son of the Marshes,’ and 
who wrote ‘ Woodland, Moor, and Stream.’ 
Moreover, they have enjoyed careful re- 
vision and editing by Mr. Owen. Beginning 
half a century ago, these notices of a sea- 
side village among the marshes and inter- 
minable sandbanks of Essex, seemingly 
somewhere beyond Eastchurch, in the Isle 
of Sheppey (although the exact locality is 
nowhere disclosed), present many oppor- 
tunities to a naturalist for treating of the 
rarer birds which were at that time com- 
paratively common. The singular and pre- 
ew natives, their folk-lore, habits, and 
eliefs set in their own foggy flats, are 
skilfully contrasted with the same district 
and its inhabitants at present, when it has 
been drained, and its numerous quadrupeds 
and birds effectually banished by modern 
“improvements.” Among the characters 
introduced is a young naturalist, and his 
growth and adventures form to a certain 
extent a biography of the ‘Son of the 
Marshes.” By the simple device of 
drawing carefully and at some length his 
boyhood, and then omitting his life until 
he returns in mature manhood to his home 
in the well-remembered marsh village, the 
opportunity is obtained of effecting the 
above-named contrast. The style of the 
book is poetic, with a melancholy refrain 
running through its chapters which ad- 
mirably suits the bare flats, plunging 
seas, and misty horizons of the little 
village. It is a study of marsh life 
pitched in a low harmony of colours, and 
well fitted to attract an artistic reader. 
The tender, sympathetic nature of the young 
naturalist emerges in every page, while his 
insight into nature is remarkable. He is 
no exact keeper of annual dates, like White 
of Selborne—no minute photographer of 





wild life and scenery, like the lamented R. 
Jefferies ; his genius rather resembles that 
of Thoreau in its saddened, retrospective 
cast. The glory which falls upon the waves 
at dawn, the purple light which bathes a bed 
of sedges in the evening, the flash of a sea- 
gull’s wing against a dark cloud, the wild 
scream of the curlew before the coming storm 
—these and the like sounds and sights of 
marsh-land kindle his enthusiasm and trans- 
figure what others might deem a prosaic fish- 
ing village into veritable fairy-land. Natural 
history is always accurately represented, 
but glorified by the imaginative halo which 
the ‘‘Son of the Marshes” has so beauti- 
fully drawn over it. The only exception 
we should take to the bird-lore of the 
book is to the statement that dotterels 
used to breed in the marshes of Essex. 
The writer, however, does not seem to have 
seen either young birds or eggs, only the 
old birds. Dotterels and ring - dotterels 
are here confused. The dotterel breeds 
much more to the north, on the fells of 
Westmoreland, the Grampians and other 
Highland mountains. 

The fishing of the village is not noticed ; 
the writer’s chief attention has evidently 
been directed to birds and the folk-lore 
and social peculiarities of the people. The 
different chapters portray the young hero 
on a crabbing expedition, with the shore- 
shooters, among the smugglers, and when 
stormy weather drives the sea-birds inland. 
A curious chapter, ‘‘ How the Cholera came 
to Marshton,” reminds the elderly reader 
of the visitation of the dread disease some 
forty years ago at Cleethorpes, on the Lin- 
colnshire coast. The houses of the marsh 
village are supposed to have been built by 
Dutch settlers in the seventeenth century. 
Especially pleasing is the description of the 
devoted love of the three young naturalists 
for each other. Indeed, the home life and 
the interiors of these old Dutch houses are 
painted with much care and skill. Here is 
a characteristic picture :— 

‘¢There was one spot the shoreshooters and 
fishermen fought shy of, a church in the centre 
of a dark wood on an upland above the shore. 
It has now been cleared, and fruit trees blossom 
where there used to be dark recesses in which 
the white owls hissed and snored and the 
brown owls hooted; while the fox slipped 
about over the graves on his way to the marsh 
and the creek. Now and again, too, the un- 
earthly yell of fierce cats was heard there. 
These were creatures no doubt once domestic, 
but which had long before gone wild in the 
wood, and had prowled and yelled there from 
time immemorial. The fishing folks, being 
superstitious, would not be persuaded that 
they were cats at all. They said that the yells 
were unearthly sounds proceeding from un- 
happy souls, who were for some dire misdeeds 
tormented before their time, whilst their bodies 
rested in the lonely churchyard.” 


Among the scraps of folk-lore to be 
picked up, it is worth noting that the fisher- 
men would never suffer a blown egg inside 
the houses, as it was thought extremely 
unlucky. Similarly the wives never 
dreamed of using the feathers of sea-fowl 
to fill their beds or pillows, ‘‘ they wus sich 
restless flittin’ things, never at rest night 
nor day; an’ their feathers would not let 
ye get to sleep.” The superstitions and odd 
beliefs of the district are cleverly treated. 
Many of them appear to have sprung 





into vitality in order to assist smugglers and 
keep off troublesome outsiders. With the 
extinction of the practice of running con- 
traband goods they also expired. 

Many little touches show how lovingly 
the marsh-land naturalist studied birds, 
especially the sea-birds. He deseribes with 
considerable vivacity a black three weeks’ 
frost when kingfishers were found frozen and 
stiff on the stems of the reeds broken down 
by the snow, and when two ‘starlings were 
discovered frozen to death as they sat upon 
a branch. When a storm impended, he 
watched the sea-birds run in for shelter, 
the gulls coming inland in flocks, the 
poplars bending like fishing-rods as the 
fierce gusts swept over the flats. There is a 
touch of poetry in the following remark : 
‘“‘ Threatenings of what was on the way had 
been heard for a day or two. Folks who 
live by the sea know well the meaning of 
those mysterious sounds that come from no 
man knows where, and pass away over the 
surface of the deep.’ Virgil had also. 
noticed these warnings :— 

Ventis surgentibus aut freta ponti 
Incipiunt agitata tumescere, et aridus altis 
Montibus audiri fragor ; aut resonantia longe 
Littora misceri, et nemorum increbrescere murmur. 

Many people must have been puzzled to 
account for the dead bodies of water-fowl 
which are in winter occasionally to be 
found tossed in the waves near the shore. 
They have not been shot, but the writer of 
the ‘Annals’ gives what is doubtless the 
true explanation :— 

“One might think it impossible for water- 
fowl to get drowned, especially the divers, and 
yet they frequently are; for when they are: 
floating ten, fifteen, or twenty miles out at sea, 
and the storm bursts on them in all its fury 
before they can reach a lee shore, they get. 
dashed down on the waves as if they were so 
many gnats, instead of strong, swift-winged 
birds ; and they are killed by the blows they 
receive from the waves they have been wont to 
ride over in such joyous confidence. More: 
than that, they are unable to keep their plumage 
in its proper condition, and, in spite of the old 
saw about water running off a duck’s back, they 
soon get wet through, and so drown in the 
most miserable manner. Then they are washed 


on shore, to become the prey of all the gulls: 


and hooded crows about the place.” 


All who have rambled and shot in the 


East Anglian fens and marshes will be- 


grateful to this writer for his appreciation 


of what the ignorant shudder at, the vast-- 


ness and the characteristic sights of a flat 
country. Tennyson was the first to point 


out the beauties of marsh-land to the outer- 


world. Here is a picture—familiar to many 
a sportsman—of night on the marshes :— 

‘* Now they are on the edge of the flats and 
before them is a long stretch fading away in the 
distance out of sight,—a dreary length of neutral 
tint, for though the moon is high upand bright, 


objects are not easily defined. Mists float about. 


and freeze as they rise; the countless mole- 
hillocks throw flickering shadows, so that land 
and water, clumps of dry flag and reed, are all 
blended in one long stretch of monotonous 
grey.” 

No apology is needed for these quotations. 
They will explain something of the peculiar 
charm of the book. The sudden transition in 
the last few chapters to the bright hillsides 
of Surrey and the far-extended Weald, flooded 
with sunset or lit up in midday glories, is a 
pleasant relief after the low tones of the 
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author’s preceding pages. And yet there 
are notes of sadness here, too, when the writer 
once more turns his steps homeward and 
finds that drainage and reclamation have 
worked their usual havoc among the wild 
creatures :— 

‘* The poor birds were like crazed things when 
they found their haunts invaded. The gulls 
flapped andcackled overthe site of their favourite 
shallow bathing-pools, now drained dry. They 
would dip down there and settle, and then 
spring up with hoarse cries, only to settle again, 
and querulously lament together over the dis- 
astrous changes.” 

‘* At night, when the fowl that flew over the 
flats, intending to feed, found their old feeding- 
places dry, they called, screamed, and whistled 
all the night long, flying distractedly hither and 
thither, only leaving at daybreak. In the day- 
time they forsook the immediate neighbourhood 
where the line was in course of construction for 
a locality miles distant ; but for a long time they 
returned at night to cry and wail over their old 
haunts.” 

The ‘ Annals of a Fishing Village,’ as will 
be seen by these extracts, possess much in- 
terest for the poet as well as the ornithologist. 
The growth of a naturalist’s mind is care- 
fully portrayed, and yet to many men the 
pictures of old-world life and of birds now 
gone, in many cases for ever, will prove more 
attractive. So it always is in an advanced and 
luxurious civilization. The past wins a glory 
from its having passed away which does 
not rest upon the great works and busy life 
of the present. Imagination and memory 
wander hand in hand among the relics of 
cherished visions, and paint them in fairer 
colours than they ever possessed in old days. 
So has it fared with the marsh-lands of Essex 
and Kent, with their wrangling sea-fowl, 
their smugglers, and their ghostly visitants. 

** As the railroads gave facility for placing 
products in the London markets and elsewhere, 
cement-works, wharves, and ship-yards appeared 
along the water-side, as though by magic, it 
seemed to the slow thinking and acting graziers 
and old marsh-dwellers ; and in the spots where 
at one time the silence had been broken only 
by the cry of the wild-fowl, rang out the clink 
and hum of machinery and the clang of hammers, 
the fowl having flitted for good.” 








Archbishop Porter's Letters. 
Oates.) 
Farner Grorce Porter had long been a 
leading member of the Jesuit community in 
London when he received what he called 
‘a very terrible letter from Rome,”’ appoint- 
ing him Archbishop of Bombay, at the end 
of 1887. Jesuits, even in real life, are diffi- 
cult to daunt; and though, to a man past 
middle age and of indifferent health, the 
summons to India meant mischief, Father 
Porter did not hesitate to obey. At the time 
he referred to the transfer as ‘‘fatal”’; and so, 
in fact, it was. The climate took about twenty 
months to do its work, and did it so cun- 
ningly that we find the Archbishop, only a 
few months before his death, anticipating a 
long life. He discovers among his fellow 
bishops octogenarians, and he says the pro- 
spectfrightens him. Doubtless the difficulties 
which confront an Englishman when he is 
Archbishop of the Roman Catholic Church 
in Bombay are sufficiently formidable to 
render his life less than tranquil. Perhaps 


(Burns & 


do justice to them all. Some of its in- 





habitants call Bombay the second city of the 
empire. Of the million inhabitants, where 
Hindoos predominate, even the Parsees 
and Mohammedans reduce the Europeans 
to a mere handful. These, again, for eccle- 
siastical purposes, are further divided. The 
Portuguese, living on their past for want 
of a present, are at enmity with England. 
So long ago as in 1718 the Archbishop of 


Goa and the Jesuits were accused by the | 


English of favouring Portuguese interests, 
and were banished from Bombay without 
ceremony. Now the inevitable Jesuit is 
back again, and he is even nominated to 
the see by the King of Portugal, to whom 
the patronage was secured by the Pope under 
a recent concordat, dealing with the whole 
question of the Padroado, and shearing 
Portugal of many of its old privileges. Once 
the great missionary power in the East, it 
had been promised by past Pontiffs supreme 
jurisdiction in India for ever and ever. The 
present Pope has done something to mitigate 
the situation ; but Portugal jealously guards 
its ancient prerogative, andthe English pre- 
late or priest in cur own dependency is still 
regarded by Catholics of Portuguese descent 
as an intruder. The native Christians— 
descendants of St. Francis Xavier’s converts 
—make a somewhat disappointing flock, 
especially for a prelate who cannot speak a 
word of their language. The number of 
converts in the Bombay district Archbishop 
Porter found to be inconsiderable. The 
most important conversions he mentions are 
of a kind which savour rather of the West 
of London than of the East of the world— 
those of an Englishman holding an Indian 
judgeship, and of Mr. Luke Rivington, one 
of the Cowley Fathers whose powers of 
work won Archbishop Porter’s admiration. 
“‘T wish they were with me”’ is the hardest 
thing he had to say of the High Church- 
men, whose close imitation of Roman 
Catholic community life puzzled the natives, 
and no doubt made the confusion of the 
situation worse confounded. 

The letters of the Archbishop gathered 
into this volume were mainly written during 
the Indian period. They are informal letters, 
mostly addressed to old penitents of his 
Farm Street days. Some of them are too 
trivial to bear the test of type. Whoever has 
the responsibility of editorship—and no hint 
as to this is given on the title-page—might 
well have used a pruning pen. The Arch- 
bishop is a free critic of books sent to him 
during his exile; and his judgments, though 
always rough, often inadequate, and in at 
least one instance grotesque, are marked 
as arule by common sense. The passage, 
however, in which he refers to Canon 
Farrar ought not to have been allowed to 
creep into print; and if he really wrote of 
“Robert Ellesmere” five or six times, his 
editor need not have madehismisspelling ap- 
parent to all beholders. If you publish the 
hasty little notes with which a busy man has 
just caught the post to save his character as 
a correspondent with ladies whose leisure 
has been pleasantly employed in filling 
sheets of foolscap, the least you can do is to 
supply his stops, to revise his spelling, and 
to guard his grammar. In more than one 
place the Archbishop has been flung into 


| print with a haste which was foreign to his 
only the pen of Mr. Rudyard Kipling could | 
_ all the temporal and spiritual affairs of life. 


own practice and to his constant precepts in 


Perhaps the note of the book is the 
urgency and the frequency with which the 

| : 2 
Archbishop places before his correspondents 
their right to rest and their need of nourish. 


; ment. The ordinary spiritual adviser deals 
, out quite another measure of the duty of 
man and woman. But Archbishop Porter 
is so insistent on the connexion between 


| health of body and health of soul, between 


the Doctor of Divinity and the Doctor of 
Medicine, between the cook and the copn- 
fessor, as unconsciously to suggest the 
German genesis of religion from the 
stomach. ‘To one penitent after another he 
proclaims the message that a good life 
depends upon a good liver. For “ the eyil 
thoughts”? which harass one of his corre- 
spondents he prescribes ‘‘a course of Vichy 
and Carlsbad as the principal remedy.” 
For the jealousy which torments another he 
has a remedy in beef-tea, remarking that 
‘“‘all similar passions become intensified 
when the body is weak.’’? Elsewhere, in 
letters we take almost at random, he asserts 
over and over again, first to one, then to 
another, that ‘‘spiritual difficulties are 
much mixed up with the state of health”; 
that troubles of the soul often depend on 
the digestion. ‘I dare not,” he writes, 
‘promise you that you will be free from 
temptation if you keep very well; but you 
will experience fewer temptations, and 
resist them more easily.” ‘To a sufferer 
from spiritual depression he recommends 
‘a good walk in the park or an expedition 
on a penny steamer,” adding: ‘‘ You will 
get into a small rage on reading this, and 
say itis of no use to walk in the park or 
sail on the Thames. Well, get into a rage, 
and then cool down and try the experiment.” 
Early morning meditations ‘are apt to be 
tinged with despondency,’’ and should be 
revised after coffee and rolls, according to 
this theological professor at the breakfast 
table. 








Etyma Latina: an Etymological Lexicon of 
Classical Latin. By Edward Ross Whar- 
ton, M.A. (Longmans & Co.) 


Money does not consume interest, though 
the reverse process is not unknown. It 
is, therefore, difficult, notwithstanding the 
etymological affinity between pecunia and 
pecus, to accept Mr. Wharton’s suggestion 
that fenus is derived from fanum =“ hay.” 
Indeed, we suspect that Mr. Wharton did 
not intend to make this curious suggestion, 
but inserted fenum between facies (under 
which word he gives dhé-) and fenus, fénus, 
without making due alteration. This sus- 
picion leads us to notice some extraordinary 
omissions, viz., of adamas (though papyrus is 
given), agger, alaternus, alipta, altar(e) -ia, 
alter, ballista, basilicus, copia, copula, crocus, 
incilis, Lares, lautumia, polliceor ; for which 
ignorance of the etymon affords no excuse, 
as some of the most useful parts of the book 
are the blanks after such articles as “‘ alga, 
seaweed”; “ pugna, battle,” in which correct 
etymologies can be written as they are 
found. 

Our editor poses as a strict uniformist 
with regard to the phonetics of Latin, a 
part which is made easy to sustain by label- 
ling some of the commonest words in the 
language “ dialectic,” thus taking a short 





way with intractable forms which the 
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theorist cannot bring under his canons. 
If gemini, figo, cingo, bos, bulla, in, ipse, haud, 
hibernus, hie, gutta, barba, imbuo, inferno, ovis, 
populus, uncia, pono, be dialectical, it would 
seem prudent for uniformists to set Latin 
outside their sphere of systematization as a 
hopelessly mixed variety of speech. 

Mr. Wharton has consulted the works of 
the new school of philologists, and his com- 
pilation seems to represent no small amount 
of reading or skimming; but he seems to 
have been attracted by the most eccentric 
escapades of his authorities rather than by 
sound, sober work. The original deriva- 
tions, 360 in number, display more ingenuity 
than judgment, and often present amusing 
illustrations of the doubtful value of ‘ scien- 
tific’? method. We select the following as 
being pre-eminently humorous :— 

ad-alor fawn on: *ad-adié (cf. assentor beside 
assentid) pay attention to, from audio. 

apricus lying in the sun: ‘‘ basking” like a 
boar, fr. aper. 

dsper (dsper late, Diomedes Keil 1. 431) 
rough : = *abs-per unattractive, abs+paré (see 
pauper). 

asser pole: ad+serd?. Not cf. Got. ans beam. 

teantharus tankard (E.): xdv@apos, praeced., 
“like a beetle inverted.” 

densus thick: = *dent-tis Part. fr. pNT-, cf. 
Sacvs = Snt-vs. : 

dirus ill-omened : = *dvi-rdés fr. duo, ‘* differ- 
ent” from what should be, cf. Serv. Aen. 3. 235 
Sabini et Umbri, quae nos mala, dira appellant. 

fore to be about to be: short for ‘‘ fore esse,” 
to be out, abroad, beyond, cf. Hor. Sat. 1. 2. 67 
exclusus fore (= foris out as mage pote = magis 
potis).—From fore, taken as Inf., was formed 
forem Subj. 

fritillus dicebox : Dimin. of *frutus = frutex 
(cf. allus allex), ‘‘ like a small tree.” 

tin-cilé reproach : *cilé grin, yecAdw (surround 
with a rim), fr. yetAos lip. 

norma square: = *ndnma fr. nona ninth, 
“shaped like L,” the 9th letter in the Etruscan 
(acefzh@il) and Faliscan (a cde f zhil) 
alphabets ; cf. Rev. 22. 13 éyw 75 dAga Kai 70 
@, TPOTOS kat ExyarTos. 

ob téré stop up: fr. taurus, ‘‘ puta bull (i.e. a 
heavy weight, stopper) on,” cf. Bots éri yAdoon 
Aesch. Agam. 36. 

palear dewlap : fr. palea wattles of a cock, as 
resembling short straws, praeced. 

As to densus we cannot agree that a de- 
rivation is given at all. ‘“* Pre-scientific” 
etymologists connected densus with Sacvs, 
and were perfectly aware that densus could 
be phonetically resolved into dent-tus, and 
dacvs into Santis; but until a meaning and 
affinities are found for dent- nothing is 
gained by the announcement of such obvious 
phonetic possibilities. As to dirus, a word 
with the fundamental meaning “other ”’ 
might come to mean “‘ second” and “ bad”; 
but from this it cannot be inferred that from 
the fundamental meaning “two” we can 
get to the idea of “difference,” and so to 
“badness.” As to norma it is uncertain 
whether ‘precept’? or “square” is the 
earlier meaning, while the surviving Etrus- 
can L’s do not on the whole suggest right- 
angled-ness. Mr. Wharton gives Latin 
credit for an exceptional tendency to form 
derivatives from prepositions. He goes so 
far as to derive ops from ob, “‘ around,” with 
the fundamental meaning “ circumstance ”’; 
but this flight of fancy, being apparently 
not original, is queried. Not so the original 
‘‘opté, choose: ‘put before myself,’ fr. 
*optum, Part., fr. 0b, before.” No doubt the 
old school of philologists was to some extent 





inclined to ‘‘ take care of the sense, and let. 


the sounds take care of themselves”; but 
such failings do not make it scientific in 
followers of the new school to take care of 
the sounds, and let the sense take care of 
itself, which is one of Mr. Wharton’s fail- 
ings, as has been exemplified. It must not 
be understood that we consider his treat- 
ment of the sounds satisfactory, but Latin 
phonetics are so beset with controversial 
questions that it is inconvenient to develope 
this side of the case against Mr. Wharton 
in a short notice. Here and there we find 
useful citations of Celtic forms, as under 
Jarcio and vates. If, instead of the useless 
selections of English derivatives from Latin, 
references to the authorities for each Latin 
etymology had been given, the volume would 
have been of some value; but as it is— 
there being a lamentable lack of queries— 
the student has no means of distinguishing 
certain and generally accepted derivations 
from the wildest conjectures. It ought to 
be mentioned that by ‘classical Latin” Mr. 
Wharton means words found in “the six- 
teen Latin authors of the first rank (frag- 
ments in each case excluded)”; so that 
many interesting terms found in Varro, 
Cato, and Columella are excluded, and, 
according to our editor’s figures, less than 
71 per cent. of the vocabulary of classical 
Latin is treated. 








The Voyage of Francois Pyrard of Laval to 
the East Indies, the Maldives, the Moluccas, 
and Brazil. 
the Third French Edition of 1619, and 
edited with Notes by Albert Gray, 
assisted by H. C. P. Bell. 2 vols. (Hakluyt 
Society.) 

Tue particular value of the ‘Discours du 

Voyage des Francois aux Indes Orientales,’ 

by Pyrard de Laval, lies in the detailed and 

accurate description it gives of the Maldive 

Islands, on whichit isstill the standard autho- 

rity. Although named along with Ceylon 

by Ammianus Marcellinus (xxii., vii., 10) 

among the countries sending rare and costly 

gifts to Julian the Apostate on his being 
proclaimed emperor, A.p. 360, and distinctly 
referred to, without being named, by Cosmas 

Indicopleustes, circa 545, the only account 

we possess of these remarkable islands from 

an actual resident among them before Fran- 
cois Pyrard de Laval is that of Ibn Batuta, 
who filled the office of fadi under the Sultan 
of Malé, a.p. 1343-4 ; and after Pyrard the 
only European visitors to them other than 
occasional shipwrecked sailors have been 

Lieuts. Christopher and Young of the Indian 

Navy, who surveyed the archipelago under 

Capt. Moresby in 1834-5, and Mr. H. C. P. 

Bell, who prepared an official report on 

them for the Government of Ceylon in 1880, 

and whose aid in the preparation of the pre- 

sent translation from the third edition of the 

‘ Discours’ Mr. Albert Gray gratefully ac- 

knowledges. 

The book has also a special interest for 
Englishmen from its notice of the sailors 
belonging to the Hector (William Hawkins), 
of the London East India Company’s third 
‘separate voyage” (1606-9), whom Pyrard 
found in captivity at Goa, and of whom he 
observes with a sort of prophetic apprehen- 
sion that they bore themselves with ‘‘ exceed- 


! ing pride,” as if acknowledged ‘kings of 


Translated into English from: 





the sea,” and forbore no opportunity of 
showing their contempt for their Portu- 
guese captors and other foreigners. But 
excepting these features the work is made 
up of the commonplace adventures and com- 
mercial information of similar volumes of 
seventeenth century adventure in the Indian 
Ocean. 

The circumstances of his voyage were 
briefly these. Incited by the successes of 
the Dutch and English in the East, some 
substantial citizens of St. Malo and Vitré in 
Brittany, and of Laval, the birthplace of 
Ambroise Paré, in Maine, resolved to secure 
for France a share in the commerce of the 
Indies, hitherto monopolized by Portugal. 
They accordingly equipped two ships for 
the purpose—the Corbin, in which Pyrard 
sailed, and the Croissant, having on boerd 
Francois Martin, the author of a much 
rarer narrative of the expedition. Under 
an English pilot for the Corbin and a 
Dutch one for the Croissant, they set 
sail from St. Malo on the 18th of May, 
1601. On the 25th édem they fell in with 
the Dutch fleet of J. van Heemskerk, which 
had left the Texel nearly a month before, 
and on the 14th of July with the fleet of 
J. Van Spilbergen, which had left the Texel 
at nearly the same date as the two French 
ships left St. Malo. St. Helena was reached 
by the latter on the 17th of November, and 
the Cape of Good Hope rounded on the 
28th of December. Here they again met 
Spilbergen’s fleet, and might have accom- 
panied it to India, but that the orderly 
Dutch became disgusted with the laxity of 
discipline on board the French vessels, and 
determined not to bear them company. The 
former accordingly took advantage of a great 
storm when off Natal, early in February, 
1602, to separate from the latter, which 
found a refuge in St. Augustine’s Bay, 
Madagascar. Here the Corbin and Crois- 
sant were joined by the Dutch ship Ram, 
commanded by Guyon le Fort, who, though 
born in Holland, was the son of a French 
citizen of Vitré, and showed unusual kind- 
ness to his half-countrymen. After refitting 
and quitting Madagascar the French ships 
reached the Comoro Islands on the 23rd of 
May, 1602, and the Maldives on the 21st 
of June; and here on the following night 
the Corbin was wrecked. 

The Croissant went on to Achin, which she 
reached the following July, and left it for 
Europe in November of the same year; 
rounding the Cape in January, 1603, and 
making St. Helena the 3rd of March, and 
Ascension the 25th ‘dem. On the 15th of 
May she sighted Terceira, the chief island 
and port of the Azores, where she had 
to be abandoned, and her crew were 
transferred to three Dutch ships coming from 
Venice, one of which landed Francois Martin 
at Plymouth some time in the autumn of 
1603, the first edition of his ‘Description du 
Premier Voyage faict aux Indes Orientales 
par les Francois’ being dated February 3rd, 
1604. 

Of the forty shipwrecked Frenchmen of 
the Corbin only four, including Pyrard, 
survived their captivity on the Maldives, 
which was terminated early in 1607 by an 
expedition sent by the Rajah of Chitta- 
gong with the object of obtaining possession 
of the guns of the Corbin. The invaders 
finding that Pyrard and his three remaining 
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companions were not Portuguese, instead of 
slaying them along with the Sultan of Malé, 
carried them back with them to Chittagong. 
Here, after a sojourn of a few months, they 
were offered a passage to Calicut, where, 
as enemies of the Portuguese, they were re- 
ceived with great distinction in June. After 
about eight months’ residence in this place, 
Pyrard, with his three companions, was, 


through the treachery of two Jesuits at 


Calicut, betrayed into the hands of the 
Portuguese and thrown into prison, first at 
Cochin, and afterwards at Goa, where he 
was taken in June, 1608. Part of this his 
second captivity he worked out in the forced 
active service of the Portuguese in Ceylon 
and the Indian Archipelago. At length he 
found in January, 1610, an opportunity of 
returning to Europe. The ship on which 
he secured a passage had, however, to be 
abandoned on reaching Brazil, and it was 
not until after he had remained there some 
time that Pyrard was finally able to take 
ship for La Rochelle, where he arrived on the 
16th of February, 1611, after an absence 
of just ten years from his native country. 
f the same year he brought out the 
first sketch of his ‘ Discours.’ The second 
edition he published in 1615-16, and the 
third, from which this translation is made, 
in 1619. He died a year or two later, and 
a fourth edition of his book was pub- 
lished in 1679. It has never since been 
reprinted as a whole, nor has it ever 
been translated into English until now by 
Mr. Albert Gray, although abridgments of 
it have appeared in Purchas, Harris, and 
other collections of travels. There are 
many more important works that the Hak- 
luyt Society should have long ago under- 
taken, including worthily revised and an- 
notated reprints of the folios of Samuel 
Purchas, and Richard Hakluyt’s noble 
‘Principal Navigations and Discoveries of 
the English Nation by Sea and Land,’ yet 
we think the Society have done wisely in 
not delaying the publication of an English 
edition of Pyrard while they were still able 
to avail themselves in its preparation of the 
wide experience of Mr. Albert Gray and the 
unique local knowledge of Mr. H. C. P. 
Bell, of the Ceylon Civil Service. So com- 
plete and so vivid are Pyrard’s observations 


on the physical and political geography and 


navigation of the Maldives, and on the 
government, laws, religion, manners and 
customs, industries, and language of the 
people, that Lieut. Christopher and Mr. Bell 
found, as Mr. Albert Gray tells us, but little 
to add to them and less to amend. This 
constitutes his indisputable title to an 
honoured place on the list of the Hakluyt 
Society. But Pyrard had his eyes open to 
everything of human interest wherever he 
went, and his book thus happens to be 
fuller of references to the trade productions 


of the East than almost any similar work | 


of the period. It is a contribution, there- 
fore, towards the history of the development 
of the modern commerce between the West 
and East no student of the subject should 
ignore. Scarcely an article of this commerce 
is overlooked. 

Most instructive in connexion with the 
recent attacks on the opium revenue of India 
are his notices of the opium trade of Bengal 
in his time. One of the charges reiterated 
against this revenue is that the trade in 


Indian opium was originated by the British 
administration, that is, especially by Warren 
| Hastings. Even those whose acquaintance 
with the commerce of the Indian Ocean is 
| limited to ‘Robinson Crusoe’ should know 
; better. The fact is that so early as 1516 
opium is mentioned by Pyres as a production 
| of Kuch Behar, Bengal, and Malwa. It 
| had evidently spread to India from Egypt 
between the seventh and sixteenth cen- 
turies. The Moguls on establishing their 
empire in India monopolized the cultivation 
of the drug, and all we did on wresting 
India from them was to take over this 
invaluable monopoly as one of the fruits 
of our conquest. In the year already cited, 
1516, Barbosa mentions that Chinese ships 
on their return voyages loaded at Malacca 
with “‘ much aufium, which we call opium.” 
In 1563 Garcia describes the opium of 
Cambay and Malwa, and the reasons why it 
is so-much used by the natives of India. 
“The usual amount taken daily was from 
20 to 50 grains of wheat in weight. But a 
certain Khorasani, secretary of the Nizam, 
ate 33 tollahs’ weight [7.¢. 10 ounces and 60 
grains | every day, and notwithstanding that 
this produced stupor, he was, when roused, a 
most able and learned man”’ (see V. Ball in 
Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, 
1891). Valentijn writes, 1726: ‘‘ Java alone 
consumes monthly 350 packs of opium, each 
being of 130 cats.’ And Hamilton, 1727: 
“The chiefs of Calecut have for many years 
vended between 500 and 1,000 chests of 
Bengal opium yearly up in the inland coun- 
tries { Deccan ], where it is very much used.” 
Pyrard’s testimony is to the same effect. 
Thus, writing, be it observed, in 1611, he 
tells us of the people of the Maldives: 
‘Most of them eat opium, or as they call 
it aphion [afihun], which intoxicates and 
stupefies them.” And, again, among the 
trade products of Cambay and Surat he 
enumerates, with sugar, wax, &c., ‘much 
opium or poppy juice, wherein is great 
traffic and sale among the Indians, as well 
Moors or Mahometans as Christians,” 7. ¢., 
Portuguese and Dutch. 

With regard to another discussion on the 
point of revival, it may be remarked that, in 
conformity with the general opinion of his 
time, Pyrard places the site of the Biblical 
Ophir in the country behind the town and 
bay of Sofala (‘‘thought Ophir ’’), which is 
virtually Mashonaland. Says Pyrard :— 

“These mines of Sofala and Monomotapa 

are indeed marvellous....... I have seena branch 
of massive gold of a cubit’s length, branched 
like coral, that was found thus in its natural 
state in the river of Couesme [‘‘ Black River ”’]. 
This shows that gold isin veins in the earth and 
has spread like water, and the hardest gold has 
remained compact in the form of the mould. 
That piece of gold was carefully preserved, and 
was sent in the ship wherein I embarked at 
Goa, to be taken to Portugal as a present to the 
Queen of Spain.” 
It will be remembered that in 1580 the 
crown of Portugal was united by Philip I. 
with that of Spain, and so continued until 
Philip IV. was dispossessed of the former 
by John IV., Duke of Braganza, in 1640. 

But the fascination, like the scientific sig- 
nificance, of Pyrard’s travels is concentrated 
in his chapters on the secluded islands and 
inhabitants of the almost visionary Maldive 
Archipelago. They are like a romance of 





some other world than our own, and will 





have their charm for every class of reader 
idle and serious. As might be expected, they 
are full of startling and suggestive facts for 
the anthropologist. There is a story of 
the abuse to which the plantain is put 
recalling a similar circumstance related by 
Tavernier of the cucumber on its first intro- 
duction from Asia into the gardens of the 
Sultan of Turkey at Constantinople, in 
which the now universal fashion of serving 
this vegetable up in slices had its strange 
source. 

After the manner of nearly all Western 
travellers in the East, Pyrard is ever prone 
to institute odious comparisons between the 
social life and religion of the strangers he 
sojourned among and of the men and women 
of his own country. Thus we find him, in 
rebuke of some Maldive ladies, solemnly 
informing them that French ladies never 
had any intimate friends among the 
other sex but their husbands. He tells 
them this of the wives of the courts 
of Henri IV. and Louis XIII.! Such 
obliviousness of national vices is an amusing 
weakness of patriotism, common to most 
people in exile from their native land, and 
is still a conspicuous characteristic of Eng- 
lishmen in India, as they are frequently 
reminded in the columns of the witty Ben- 
gali newspapers. 

We have said enough to justify the 
Hakluyt Society in adding the present 
volumes to their publications. The trans- 
lation is throughout close to the original, 
and yet given in plain idiomatic English, 
while, as might be expected, it is annotated 
with copious and thorough knowledge by 
its joint editors. 

We must, however, add in conclusion that 
the binding of these two volumes shows, as 
has been the case with otherrecentissues under 
their auspices, signs of haste, or still less par- 
donable carelessness. What is called “the 
forwarding” is done in a loose, not to say 
slovenly style, which in books provided with 
so strong a cloth cover is distinctly discredit- 
able to the Society. This is a little matter 
that should be looked to in future by the 
Council. 








Text-Book of English History for Colleges and 

Schools. By Osmund Airy. (Longmans 

& Co.) 
Mr. Osmunp Airy has done such excellent 
work on the reign of Charles IJ. that it is 
with the utmost reluctance that we are com- 
pelled to tell him that his attempt to write 
a school history is a failure. It is not that 
his ‘ Text-Book of English History’ is with- 
out merits of its own. His style, if some- 
what uninspiring, is generally clear and 
fairly readable. His selection of facts is for 
the most part judicious, and he writes with 
soberness and good sense. His general out- 
line is usually correct, and he has wisely 
chosen good modern writers as his chief 
guides. His references to larger works, such 
as are likely to be found in free libraries, form 
a praiseworthy feature of his scheme. His 
plans and maps are excellent, and he has 
the unique merit among authors of school- 
books of giving from Mr. Maunde Thomr- 
son’s edition of Geoffrey le Baker a correct 
plan and description of the battle of Poitiers. 
He has chosen the headings of his chapters 
and sections with a certain amount of skill, 
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though he has divided some events and 
brought others together in a rather irritat- 
ing and bewildering way, and it is difficult to 
commend his plan of telling some important 
ieces of his story in detached notes at the 
oot of the page. But against all these 
merits—and against the further merit of 
convenience of size and scope—must be set 
the fatal fact that the work positively swarms 
with minor errors of detail. Some of them 
are mere misprints, though their effect is that 
we can never be sure of a name or a date. 
Others are owing to lack of precision of state- 
ment and accuracy of grasp. Many, it is to 
be feared, are due to an imperfect acquaint- 
ance with English history. The result is 
that up to the middle of the seventeenth 
century the book is hopelessly inaccurate. 
It becomes a really useful book for the 
second half of the seventeenth century, and 
it is a fairly respectable one for the sub- 
sequent periods. But even in Mr. Airy’s 
own period traces of the same negligence 
may be found, especially in matters per- 
taining to foreign history. No good school 
history can be written without that long 
familiarity with the subject which Mr. Airy 
does not seem to possess. 

A selection from the erroneous passages 
we have noticed will prove the fundamental 
inaccuracy of the book. ‘‘ Hibernians,” 
according to Mr. Airy, occupied our island 
“in far distant ages previous to the coming 
of the Aryans.” He says that ‘‘ Roman 
Britain was divided into five parts for 
administrative purposes, the whole being 
under a prefect,” and thinks that the 
“Saxons” came from the mouths of the 
Rhine, and the ‘‘ Engles” from the mouth 
of the Weser. He believes that ‘ Scandi- 
navians, known generally as Northmen, 
occupied Sweden, Jutland, and Norway, 
while the Jutes, Saxons, and Engles were 
winning England.” He sends Ethelwulf to 
the court of Charles the Bold; derives 
regular clergy from ‘‘ regulum, a rule”; and 
perpetrates such a monstrous misspelling as 
“ Edwine,”’ a worthy predecessor of ‘ Lauf- 
fuld” and ‘‘ Amhurst” in the latter part 
of the book. He believes that Lanfranc 
“forbade civil marriages,” and thinks that 
the name of the wife of Malcolm Canmore 
was Matilda. Anselm when elected arch- 
bishop was ‘“ Prior of Bec.” The special 
notes of Benedictine monks were that they 
“lived among men and served the parish 
churches.” 

Appeals to Rome were not, as Mr. Airy 
says, ‘‘ forbidden,” but only regulated, by 
the Constitutions of Clarendon, which, more- 
over, contained no “crucial article which 
insisted that an accused clerk should be 
practically tried like a layman.” Strongbow 
did not simply ‘establish himself in the old 
Danish settlements in Ireland.” The Assize 
of Clarendon did not ‘‘divide the inhabitants 
of a manor into tens, each member being 
surety for the others.” The. ‘“ carucate” 
was not identical with the ‘hide.’ On 
pp. 85 and 86 the same Poitevin expedition 
of 1229 seems twice spoken of in very 
different terms. ‘‘ Richard de Clare, Earl 
of Gloucester,” did not rise in revolt in 
1233, if only for the reason that he was 
just eleven years old. He is confused with 
Richard Marshal. A similar confusion in- 


spires the curious statement on p. 89 that 
Simon de Montfort married “the widow of 








William the Marshal, son of Gilbert Glou- 
cester.” Henry III. married, according to 
Mr. Airy, ‘Eleanor of Toulouse”; and 
Aymer de Valence was Henry’s “stepson.” 
The “young Earl of Gloucester” in 1262 
was not ‘Richard,’ but Gilbert; and 
Henry of Almayne was not a “son of 
Edmund of Lancaster,” and, if he had 
been, would not have been a ‘ cousin” of 
Edward I. There were more than ‘“ two 
orders of monks” in England at the time 
of the “coming of the friars”; and there 
were not ‘‘two,” but four, main orders of 
mendicants. Mr. Airy so often refers to 
Dr. Jessopp’s picturesque writings that he 
has no excuse for always misspelling his 
name ‘‘ Jessop.” The statute De Religiosis 
did not ‘‘forbid the holding of land in 
mortmain,” for if it had it would have con- 
fiscated all the property of the monasteries. 
David of Wales was not “ tried at London.” 
Only a part of Wales was ruled by Llewelyn 
(consistently misspelt ‘‘ Llewellyn”), and 
only that part was ‘divided into counties” 
at his fall. If all Wales was then made 
shire-ground, how was it that Henry VIII. 
repeated the process, as Mr. Airy himself 
tells us on p. 196? Edward I., far from 
‘‘presenting hisson Edward as their prince to 
the Welsh chieftains” in 1284, only made 
him Prince of Wales in 1301. Robert Bruce 
the claimant was not “ Earl of Annandale.” 

We must content ourselves with a scantier 
selection of Mr. Airy’s later mistakes. 
Henry IV. was not a “descendant” of 
Thomas of Lancaster, but of his brother 
Henry. The ‘northern counties,” far from 
being ‘‘ strongly Yorkist,” were the strong- 
holds of the house of Lancaster. Caxton did 
not ‘‘set up his press in England in the reign 
of Henry VII.,” nor was ‘‘‘ Robin Hood’ 
(1489),” but the ‘Dictes of the Philo- 
sophers’ in 1477, the first ‘ triumph of his 
art”? in England, though even this was not 
his first English book. It is even more 
incorrect to say that Caxton printed a book 
in 1508, when everybody knows that he 
died in 1491. ‘‘ Herbert” was not made 
‘Earl of Somerset in 1514.” Theology was 
not ‘‘the only study of the Middle Ages.” 
Protestantism does not derive its name from 
the “‘ great protest of Luther against Rome 
in 1517.” ‘Strongly Protestant” is a bad 
description of the ‘ Institution of a Christian 
Man.’ 

Mr. Airy believes that in Queen Mary’s 
reign ‘‘the bishops’ courts were crowded with 
victims, who died there and were thrown 
out to lie unburied in the fields.” He also 
thinks that Hooper was Bishop of Rochester; 
and that ‘Pius IV.” ‘ recalled” Cardinal 
Pole, whom also he describes as a “ priest”’ 
in 1538, though he really remained a deacon 
until the eve of his consecration as arch- 
bishop. ‘ Paul IV.,” we are told, was still 
living in 1561. The ‘‘loathsome diseases” 
of Darnley had better be kept out of school- 
books. No Jesuits came or could come from 
the secular seminary at Rheims. ‘“ Fellows 
of Oxford” is a curious description of Par- 
sons and Campion, and the ‘“ Young Eng- 
land party” of the followers of Essex. The 
“priesthood ”’ of the “‘ Episcopalian” is not 
“arranged in steps from deacon to king.” 
Not John Hampden, but his kinsman Kd- 
mund, was “imprisoned for refusing the 
forced loan of 1627.” The first ‘‘ Bishops’ 
War” was not in 1640, but in 1639, 








A few selections from the later and better 
parts of Mr. Airy’s book prove that he is not 
quite to be trusted even on his own ground. 
He tells us that after the Restoration a law 
was passed that ‘ordinations abroad were 
not valid.” The Act required episcopal ordina- 
tion, but was indifferent where it was per-. 
formed, and rejected unepiscopal ordination,. 
even if conferred at home. He supposes: 
that ‘‘ Acadia, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, 
the Bermudas, and British Guiana” were- 
all English colonies in the time of’ 
Charles II. He thinks that the dispens- 
ing power was “declared” altogether 
“illegal” in 1689. He imagines that Ru- 
vigny, Earl of Galway, was an Irishman,. 
and calls George I. ‘King of Hanover’” 
and Clive ‘baron Plassey.” He is of 
opinion that Whitefield was ‘‘a waiter at 
an inn’’ when he joined the Wesleys’ society 
at Oxford, and that the Methodists are a 
‘middle point between Wiclif’s poor priests 
and the Salvation Army.” On p. 397 he as 
good as implies that a Commons’ Select 
Committee of five still tries election petitions... 
The Quebec Act, he says, simply ‘gave 
toleration” to the Canadian Catholics.. 
Hyder Ali was “‘rajah” of Mysore, and 
another Indian dignitary ‘‘ queen of Jhansi.” 
The French Directory is always the 
‘ Directorate.”’ Peel and Palmerston are 
erroneously described as ‘‘members of the 
Cabinet”? under Perceval. On pp. 450 to 
454 the two peaces of Paris are hopelessly 
mixed up with the results of the Congress 
of Vienna. The Melbourne ministry, which: 
dissolved Parliament in June, 1841, is said 
to have done so in ‘‘ May, 1840,” and Peel’s 
great ministry is twice made to begin im 
the latter year. Robert Owen was not a 
‘‘merchant,” but a manufacturer, and there- 
was no need to say d propos of him that “‘ the 
poor saw little to thank Christianity for.” 
The ‘‘feeling of caste” is most certainly 
not the “binding feeling” among Indian 
Mohammedans equally with Hindoos. It is 
inadequate and misleading to say that ‘in 
1873 a Supreme Court of Judicature was. 
established for hearing appeals from the 
Queen’s Bench, the Common Pleas, and the 
Court of Chancery,” or that Mr. Gladstone’s - 
Home Rule Bill proposed ‘that the Irish 
Parliament should have executive power in. 
Ireland.” 

Mr. Airy must remove the thousand in- 
accuracies, of which our tedious catalogue- 
is but a slight selection, before he can hope- 
that his book will be used by any prudent 
teacher of history. 








Studies National and International, being 
Occasional Lectures delivered in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, 1864-1889. By James 
Lorimer, Professor of Public Law in the 
University of Edinburgh. With Bio- 
graphical Notices by Robert Flint, D.D., 
and Gustave Rolin-Jaequemyns, LL.D. 
(Edinburgh, Green & Sons.) 


WE naturally looked for date of birth and 
other ordinary particulars in Dr. Flint’s 
preliminary memoir, that being much the 
longer of the ‘biographical notices”; but 
the learned doctor seems to havethought such 
matters beneath notice, so we were obliged 
to gather incidentally from M. Rolin- 
Jaequemyns’s short note that Prof. Lorimer 
died in 1890, aged about seventy-one, and 
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must have held his professorship about 
twenty-eight years, having been appointed 
in 1862. Some of his works are well known ; 
the most important appear to be ‘The In- 
stitutes of Law’ and ‘The Institutes of the 
Law of Nations’; and he was associated 
with his Belgian biographer, and with 
Messrs. Bluntschli, Mancini, Calvo, Beso- 
brasoff, Moynier, and others, in the origi- 
nation of the Institute of International Law, 
founded at Ghent in 1873. M. Rolin-Jae- 
quemyns characterizes his writings as 
having ‘‘une tendance.... a la fois spécu- 
lative et pratique”; Dr. Flint goes the 
length of calling us “‘ vulgar-minded ” if we 
dispute their practical character, but we 
observe that he admits it to be “‘ reasonably 
disputable’”’ in the case of one of the pro- 
fessor’s works, so we shall take courage and 
venture to judge for ourselves as regards the 
book now before us. 

The nineteen lectures of which this book 
consists are of a most miscellaneous cha- 
racter, but, upon the whole, are fairly 
enough described as “national and inter- 
national,” though it may be doubted 
whether ‘Prof. Aytoun’ comes strictly 
within that description. The founding of 
the Institute of International Law is a 
matter of interest, not only because the hos- 
pitable Flemings gave capital dinners in the 
evenings, but because the mornings’ work 
produced some well-devised and instructive 
statutes, and the lecture contains some sen- 
sible remarks on the limits of international 
law. An international code cannot really 
exist without a power to enforce it; that 
power cannot arise otherwise than by a com- 
bination of nations which may institute a 
tribunal capable of enforcing its own de- 
cisions. Such a consummation the lecturer 
does not regard as impossible, but the 
nations, as he justly admits, are not very 
near it as yet; moreover, a group of nations 
reasonable enough to arrive at it would 
probably be reasonable enough to do with- 
out it. In a happy parallel, he reminds 
us that, in our country, public opinion, 
without a ‘‘tribunal of honour,” has some- 
how got rid of duelling, and suggests that 
“though we do not know how to get rid of 
war, perhaps we shall get rid of it some 
day without knowing how.’”’ In the mean 
time, although there can be no codification 
at present, there may be thoughtful discus- 
sion of the principles to which the nations 
may be expected to consent if the time for 
codification should arrive. This reasoning 
commends itself to the unbiassed thinker, 
and makes it clear that Prof. Lorimer was 
free from the weakness of over-estimating 
the power of his favourite branch of law. 
Given a continuous equality in strength, 
there is no reason why a community of 
nations should not frame and enforce an 
international code. With such inequalities 
as now exist they may frame it, but they 
cannot count upon being able to enforce it. 
Among individuals of the same nation one 
may be almost infinitely stronger or more 
clever than another, but the municipal law, 
established and enforced by the whole 
society, is strong enough to prevent him 
from oppressing his weaker or less astute 
neighbour. So it may be some day with 
an aggregate of nations, but the disparity 
is at present too great, the community of 
nations too slightly welded together, for 





such a state of things to be, as far as we 
can judge, within reasonable distance. 


| Could an international tribunal have pre- 
| vented the first Napoleon from creating 


kingdoms for his brothers, or from con- 
quering Italy and invading Russia? Could 
such a tribunal have forbidden Russia to 
cross the Pruth in 1853, compelled the now 
extinct Diet of Germany to leave Den- 
mark alone in 1863-4, or forbidden Prussia 
and Austria to “fight it out” in 1866? The 
inevitable answer is, No; and Prof. Lorimer, 
though not unhopeful, is quite justified in 
not asserting that a similar question will 
ever be answered affirmatively. If such 
powers could exist, a great deal of domestic 
misery might be avoided; even as things 
are now, the public opinion of nations, 
fostered by international jurists, does much 
towards preventing unnecessary conflicts 
and mitigating the horrors of war. We 
do not now slay the prisoners after each 
skirmish, as they did in the Peloponnesian 
war; we do not put the remnant of a brave 
garrison to the sword after a sharp fight, as 
was ‘‘usual in such cases” in the days of 
Dugald Dalgetty. Our rule is no longer 
‘“‘kill as many as you can’; perhaps we 
may some day learn to settle our differences 
without killing at all. 

Incidentally we have mentioned the great 
struggle between Austria and Prussia, which 
led to the collapse of the Diet and the forma- 
tion of the North German Confederation. That 
struggle, under the title of ‘The German 
War,’ forms the subject of a lecture in 
which we think a want of practical teaching 
is conspicuous. Prof. Lorimer proposes to 
set forth the ‘causes and results,” but, in 
fact, we fail to gather from him either the 
one or the other. The ostensible cause of 
quarrel is not alluded to ; the lecturer alleges 
deeper causes, but is not at much pains to 
prove his case. He attributes the war to a 
desire for German unity, and declares (as 
a general principle) that confederations are 
torn to pieces by centrifugal and centripetal 
forces; which of them operated on this oc- 
casion he does not explain. The theory does 
not seem to fit the circumstances, for the 
smaller states belonged to one confederation 
before the war and joined another after- 
wards. As for the main combatants, Prussia 
and Austria, no recondite explanation is 
really needed. Prussia, once a small princi- 
pality, had grown too great to be contented 
with the second place in Germany ; it was in 
consonance with the lessons of history that 
she and Austria, the shadow of the old 
empire, should try which was the stronger. 
Did notthe professor’s own sturdy little coun- 
try fight gallantly againsta biggerneighbour 
“until,” as Sir Walter quaintly expressed 
it, “the King of Scotland became King of 
England”? Nations may — perhaps — be 
very wise in 1891, but the time had not 
yet come in 1866 when two almost equal 
monarchies could exist in the same nation- 
ality without clashing. 

Not less disappointing than ‘ The German 
War’ is the short lecture called ‘The 
Franco-German War,’ in which, so far 
from enlightening his class as to the his- 
torical causes of the struggle, the professor 
attributes if to a hobby of ‘“ paternity” on 
the part of the Germans and an antagonistic 
hobby of ‘‘fraternity” existing in the 
minds of the French. Still more unfor- 





tunate is the attempt, in another lecture 
to deal with the subject of the ‘Coran’ and 
its influence at the present day. If Prof, 
Lorimer’s pupils trusted him, they must 
have believed that a Mussulman, duly im. 
bued with the principles of Mohammedan 
law, must needs wish to slaughter all the 
Christians he meets. It is a singular weak. 
ness among our countrymen to think that 
they can form trustworthy opinions on points 
of Oriental law without knowing anything 
about it. We are not told what was the 
original source of a bloodthirsty prayer 
which Prof. Lorimer extracts from the 
Scotsman of September 17th, 1877; but even 
if it really proceeded from some Moham- 
medan official, there is nothing to show that 
it draws its inspiration from the ‘Coran’ 
or from any other authority on Moham- 
medan law. Asa matter of fact there are 
only very small scraps of law in the ‘ Coran’ 
itself, but the ‘Hedaya,’ a noble digest 
compiled about the twelfth century of our 
era, and still a paramount authority, would 
have enlightened Prof. Lorimer if he had 
taken the trouble to look at it. The position 
of non-Mohammedans in a Mohammedan 
country may be thus briefly summed up. 
So far from having to fear immediate death, 
they may live there as long as they like on 
payment of a capitation tax, or may leave 
the country if they prefer not to pay it; if 
they elect to pay it they are called zimmees, 
and their position is carefully defined by 
law. They may hold property like other 
people, and bequeath it if they like, subject 
to the usual limitation to one-third. They 
have, it is true, one social disability as a 
rule: they may not intermarry with Moham- 
medans; but those who are kitabees, 1.¢., 
believers in ‘“‘the book” (the Old Testa- 
ment), are exceptionally favoured, for a 
male Mohammedan may marry a kitabeea, 
and it is almost certain that difference of 
religion is permissible also in the opposite 
direction. There is, in fact, in Mohammedan 
law a gentle feeling of brotherhood towards 
co-believers in ‘the book,” to which in the 
hearts of a good many Christians it would 
be impossible to find a parallel. It is to be 
regretted that the numerous Anglo-Indian 
officials who pass the evening of their lives 
in Great Britain do not spread among their 
countrymen some general knowledge of the 
spirit of Mohammedan social law in place 
of the huge mist of ignorance which covers 
our country at present. If such a general 
knowledge had prevailed, Prof. Lorimer, a 
well-informed and thoughtful man, must 
have had his full share of it, and could not 
have fallen into the error which we have 
pointed out. 








Walter of Henley’s Husbandry : together with 
an Anonymous Husbandry, Seneschaucie, and 
Robert Grosseteste’s Rules. The Transcripts, 
Translations, and Glossary by Elizabeth 
Lamond, with an Introduction by W. 
Cunningham. (Longmans & Co.) 


Tux treatises contained in this volume are 
of value for several reasons. We are still 
very ignorant as to the rural economy of 
the Middle Ages, although of late years 
continental scholars have devoted much 
thought and labour to the subject. As far 
as is at present known, our old farming 
literature is scanty. Students will, therefore, 
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be glad to have these interesting treatises 
before them in a printed form, although 
they are told that no attempt has been 
made to settle the text; the editors 
have, however, examined more than 
twenty manuscript copies of Henley’s 
treatise, but they determined to print 
what seemed to them the best text, just 
as it stands. To have done otherwise 
would have delayed the appearance of 
the book for no inconsiderable time. There 
is little doubt that a more perfect edition 
will appear at some future day; we think, 
however, for present needs it has been well 
to reproduce a single manuscript. This 
seems to have been done with great care. 
It is stated that the text appears ‘ without 
correction, even in those cases where there 
were obvious slips on the part of the tran- 
scribers.” When the reader calls to mind 
the wild work that editors have made by 
trying to correct what they have imagined 
to be blunders, he cannot but be thankful 
that he has these old treatises just as they 
came from the hands of copyists, who were 
themselves, in all probability, not over 
learned. 

Walter de Henley begins his ‘ Husbandry’ 
in narrative form, telling how, when old 
age came upon him, he said to his dear 
son, ‘“‘ Live prudently towards God and the 
world. With regard to God, think often of 
the passion and death that Jesus Christ suf- 
fered for us.”” He then bade his son think 
of the wheel of fortune, a piece of heathen 
symbolism which had become Christianized 
and was most popular in those days, as we 
know from old woodcuts and illuminations. 
Walter may not improbably have seen the 
wheel with men and women clinging to it 
painted on the walls of his parish church 
or in glowing colour in its windows. Sir 
Thomas More, many years after his time, had 
evidently done so. In his youthful verses 
on those who trust in fortune we read :— 

But Lord how he doth thynk hy m self full wele, 

That may set once his hand vppon her whele ; 

He holdeth fast: but vpwarde as he flieth, 

She whippeth her whele about, and there he lieth. 
After much good instruction of a moral kind, 
Walter proceeds to advise his son to have 
his lands surveyed by sworn men, so that he 
may know what his income ought to be. 
He is to have a return of how much each 
free tenant holds and what are his services, 
and the same as to the customary tenants. 
To this a curious bit of instruction is 
added, which shows that when Henley 
wrote money was beginning to take the 
place of rents in kind and by labour. ‘“‘ Let 
the customs be put in money,” is a piece of 
advice which would never have been given 
in the earlier time. The burden that labour- 
rents were to the landowner, as well as to 
those who had to perform the base services, 
is shown by the caution that the bailiff, the 
messor, or the provost should remain all the 
time with the ploughmen to see that they do 
their work well, and that a fair amount has 
been got through at the end of each day; 
because, it is added, ‘customary servants 
neglect their work, it is necessary to guard 
against fraud.’’ It has been surmised that 
it was the tenants, when money became 
depreciated, who were anxious that their 
labour should be commuted to payment in 
com. It is evident, however, that the con- 
stant need for watchfulness must have made 





every prudent landlord anxious to abolish 
the old system. 

Even at the present day much of the land 
of England suffers from bad drainage ; what 
must it have been then, when drain-tiles 
were unthought of ? Henley advises that 
the land be ploughed in high ridges, 
so that the water may run off freely. 


This method of ploughing was in practice | 


in many parts of the country during the 
present century, and traces of it may be 
still seen in old pastures where the ridges 
have not been levelled before the grass seeds 
were sown. 

It is surprising to find that Henley 
was aware that a change of seed was bene- 
ficial, as even at this day there are farmers 
of the old order, who continue to sow grain 
grown on the same farm year after year. 
Henley entertained no doubt about the 
matter, for he advises that an experiment 
should be tried: that two strips should be 
sown at the same time, the one with bought 
corn, the other with suchas has been grown 
on the estate, and then, he says, ‘“‘in August 
you will see that I speak truly.” 

Bishop Grosseteste’s ‘Rules’ are decidedly 
interesting, and would possess still greater 
value if we were certain that they were in 
very truth composed by the bishop himself, 
and were not merely altered from some 
treatise with which he had become acquainted. 
A quotation from a life of Grosseteste by 
Samuel Pegge, an antiquary of the last 
century, is printed at length by the present 
editors, from which it seems that the lady 
for whom they were written was Margaret, 
the dowager of John Laci, Earl of Lincoln, 
who had the manors of “ Ingoldemers, 
Throesby, Houton, and Seggebrock.” Such 
a lady might well need instruction as to the 
management of estates which were at that 
time, in all probability, almost entirely occu- 
pied by persons who held by servile tenures. 
These ‘ Rules’ cannot be in strictness called 
a treatise on agriculture; they rather come 
under the head of regulations for a house- 
hold and estate. As such they are of great 
value. We do not know of any other docu- 
ment which shows so clearly as do the 
regulations before us the stately simplicity 
in which the great people of the thirteenth 
century lived. 

The treatise on the office of seneschal 
is really a book of instructions as to the 
management of estates. 
of it might be made the text of a long com- 
mentary. 

It is impossible to read these books of 
instructions and to compare them with the 
information contained in such works as 
Smyth’s ‘Lives of the Berkeleys’ and the 
late Prof. Rogers’s ‘ History of Agriculture 
and Prices’ without coming to the conclusion 
that the life of a great landowner of the 
Middle Ages must have been one of constant 
worry and care. Not till rents became pay- 
able in money and hired servants replaced | 


the feudal retainer can the quiet of domestic | 


life have been attainable. 


Almost every line | 














Some Account of the Stuarts of Aubigny in | 
Mrance (1422-1672). By Lady Elizabeth | 
Cust. (Privately printed.) 

Or the military adventurers who were | 

in demand on the Continent towards the | 

close of medieval times, none proved 


| better soldiers than those sturdy Scots 


who, like Quentin Durward, took ser- 
vice with the French king—perhaps none 
so good. Among the reasons for this 
superiority were probably these: they were 
for the most part men of gentle birth 
and some education ; their opponents were 
the natural enemies of their country, 
namely, the English; they were led by 
commanders of the best blood in the land, 
sib (as the Scots say) to the royal family 
of Scotland. This was the case with Sir 
John Stuart of Darnley, first Seigneur of 
Aubigny; he was a son of the well-known 
Stewart of Bonkyll, a name familiar to all 
who know anything of Scots genealogy in 
high places. In 1419, hard pressed by 
Henry V. and his victorious bands, the 
French king entreated Sir John Stuart to 
come over and help him. This the Scots 
did to good purpose; the battle of Baugé 
followed, where Swinton 
Tamed of yore the sparkling crest 
Of Clarence’s Plantagenet, 

and the gallant leader was rewarded with 
lands (including the lordship of Aubigny) 
and honours. But he did not enjoy 
these good things in peace. He was made 
a prisoner, he lost an eye, and suffered 
general handling of the roughest sort. The 
Scotsmen, formed by this time into the 
two famous corps, the Archers of the King’s. 
Body-Guard and the Scots Men-at-Arms, 
became a substantial support to “that dis- 
ciple and Lyme of the Feende, called the 
Pucelle.” Yet, greater than all these ser- 
vices, Sir John Stuart, we are told by 
French authority, revived in the French 
the courage to defend themselves, and to 
chase the English from their country. 

The French king, with a good deal of 
foresight, decreed that the succession to 
the Seigneurie of Aubigny should de- 
volve on the second son of the house 
of Darnley and Lenox in the case of the 
failure of an heir male of the French 
family. This was the means, in after years, 
of continuing the line when it would other- 
wise have become extinct. 

The fame of the Scotsmen in France 
attained its apogee under the second 
Seigneur d’Aubigny, Bernard Stuart, who 
for well-nigh half a century led the Archers 
and Men-at-Arms. They were incorruptible 
in their fidelity. Louis XI. when Dauphin 
had attempted to seduce them from their 
duty with no success, and in after times, on 
more than one occasion, he owed his life to 
the stubborn courage and tenacity of these 
faithful Scots. In their uniforms of white 
and gold, with their white banners, and the 
white chargers of the officers, the corps had 
an aspect and a reputation entirely unique. 
But they seem never to have lost the memory 
of their country in the far North. They 
carried on their white standards the fesse 
chequy of the royal Stuarts, with a bor- 
dure of ‘‘ buckles,”’ reminding them of their 
own land ; and they charged to the “ slogan” 
‘Avant Dernley,’ the medieval form of 
‘Scotland for ever.” ‘‘Messire Bérault 
Stuart” and his white-coated gentlemen, 
after a series of twelve victories, found them- 
selves at Seminara, on the 21st of April, 
1503, worsted, from want of proper support, 
by the infantry of Spain, then rising into 
the European repute which it retained till it 
was destroyed by Condé at Rocroi. This is 
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how their standard-bearer died, according 
to a French narrator :— 

‘Three hundred men-at-arms and sixty 
archers were killed, and amongst others he who 
carried their banner, Gilbert Tournebul, and 
six of his clan and family, who were all found 
dead round the flag. Tournebul was found 
lying on a heap of slain, with the lance bearing 
the banner in his arms, and the banner itself 
firmly fixed between his teeth......The other 
men-at-arms lay stretched dead here and there, 
near their dead horses, and if a Scot lay dead 
on one side, one or two Spaniards lay on the 
other, who had also lost heavily, though the 
victory remained with them...... The Seigneur 
d’Aubigny, almost bereft of reason, seeing his 
men all dead or prisoners, ran here and there 
trying to rally his scattered soldiers, but was so 
covered with dust, that the enemy, with whom 
he was often mixed up, did not recognize him. 
“I would rather die,’ he said, ‘ here by the hand 
of my enemies, whilst fighting, than return to 
my friends as a fugitive,’ and was returning 
alone to attack the Souninide, when Saint Sou- 
dain (one of his captains) with difficulty per- 
suaded him with eight or ten horse to retire.” 

The portrait of Bernard Stuart, from a 
contemporary Italian medallion, forms an 
appropriate frontispiece to the book. Ber- 
nard died in his own country, at the village 
of Corstorphine, after having had his praises 
sung by the poet Dunbar in more than one 
piece of rugged verse, which the author of 
this work very judiciously quotes from the 
edition recently issued by the Scottish Text 
Society. 

Passing many interesting pages, we come 
to Esme Stuart, sixth Seigneur d’Aubigny, 
who was called over to Scotland by his 
kinsman James VI., then in sore need of 
support and disinterested advice ; but there 
is no need to dwell on the career of the first 
Duke of Lenox and his association with 
the Guise party; they are well - known 
history. By his marriage with Katherine 
de Balsac, daughter of the Seigneur d’En- 
tragues, a remarkable line was _ intro- 
duced into this country. We have seen it 
stated that Katherine herself came to Scot- 
land, but this is probably erroneous. It 
happened in this wise. When Esme died in 
France, King James peremptorily, as his 
manner was (a lady of his Court dared 
not wean her child without the king’s 
leave), ordered the children to come to 
Scotland: these were Esme, the seventh 
Lord d’Aubigny ; Henrietta, who became 
Marchioness of Huntly; and Marie, who 
married (as his second wife) John, Lord 
Treasurer Mar. These having had a 
numerous progeny, it follows that descen- 
dants of Visconti of Milan, Della Scala of 
Verona, De Rohan, and many more distin- 
guished names, all of them represented by 
Katherine de Balsac, are plentiful in this 
country. Some fifty peers, it is stated, 
claim descent from the Aubigny Stuarts, 
and so, of course, do many more persons 
of less degree. 

George Stuart, ninth Seigneur d’ Aubigny, 
was killed at Edgehill, fighting on the side 
of his relative. With Charles, the eleventh 
Lord, who expired in 1672 without issue, 
the Seigneurie with the old Dukedom of 
Lenox came to an end. Charles II., how- 
ever, claimed the lordship, but the French 
king declined to admit the possibility of 
a reigning foreign sovereign possessing land 
in France. The origin and history of the 


modern family of Lennox (Lady Elizabeth 





Cust is particular in marking the distinc- 
tion) may be found in books of the peerage. 
Students of Scottish genealogy are on the 
qui vive whenever ‘‘ Stewart of Bonkyll”’ or 
“Sir Alan Stewart of Darnley” is men- 
tioned, eager to see how far their views 
are likely to be supported. In this instance 
the author has followed Sir W. Fraser, and 
before him, Andrew Stewart of Castle- 
milk; and there is little opportunity for 
cavil. The author’s starting - point is 
Aubigny, and she, very properly, has not 
gone back, as Sir George Mackenzie did, 
to the Celtic kings, nor attempted to adjust 
in her very lucid pedigree any of the dis- 
crepancies that have formed a fertile ground 
for discussion for ages past. The author, 
it may be added, does not now make her 
début as a writer on this subject. A paper 
of hers was reprinted in pamphlet form 
some years ago, and speedily became un- 
attainable. We find here the same mass 
of references on every page, and nothing 
in the nature of guesswork. The natural 
effect of this is to inspire confidence in the 
writer, especially in the out-of-the-way pas- 
sages of foreign literature where traces of 
her brilliant ancestry are to be found. 

A copious index and pedigrees add much 
to the value of a highly creditable and 
beautiful piece of work. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 
A Divided Duty. By Ida Lemon. (Warne 
& Co.) 
On Newfound River. By Thomas Nelson 
Page. (Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 


THe strange explanation of the circum- 
stances which so nearly prove fatal to the 
happiness of Leslie Trevor and her lover is 
rather too improbable, but it must be allowed 
the complication does credit to the author’s 
imagination. The divided duty which would 
lead Leslie to sacrifice her lover to her father, 
and Ronald Hastings to leave Leslie for his 
brother’s sake, gives place to the stronger 
motive which urges fidelity in love; and 
Miss Lemon has so managed her conclusion 
that we feel nothing but respect for the 
lovers. Apart from the interest of the story 
of their attachment, shadowed as it is by the 
tragedy which, without their knowing it, 
has really brought their families into myste- 
rious connexion, there are plenty of side- 
lights and appreciative sketches of character, 
and a certain freshness of atmosphere in the 
Parisian surroundings, which relieve the 
sombreness of the tale. On the whole, this 
is a readable story. 

‘On Newfound River’ is not a particularly 
brilliant specimen of American fiction. By 
laying the scene of his story in Virginia 
before the war, Mr. Page is able to introduce 
the autocratic Southern squire of old descent, 
and not less than the usual amount of negro 
humour and dialect. For the rest the story 
deals with well-worn characters and com- 
binations. There is the angry father, the 
forbidden marriage, the heroic hero always 
ready in the nick of time, the feud of neigh- 
bours and the ultimate reconciliation, and 
the discovery of the long-lost brother. 
The story is told artlessly and even baldly. 
The trial of~ an action before the local 
magistrate at ‘‘ Jones’s Crossroads” is the 
best thing in the book. 
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EARLY CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 


Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der 
Altchristlichen Literatur. Von O. von Geb- 
hardt und Adolf Harnack.—Band VI. Heft III. 
Die Gnostischen Quellen Hippolyts in seiner 
Hauptschvift gegen die Hiretiker. Von H. 
Stihelin.—Sieben neue Bruchstiicke der Syllo- 
gismen des Apelles. Die Gwynnschen Caius und 
Hippolytus - Fragmente. Zwei_Abhandlungen 
von A. Harnack. (Leipzig, Hinrichs.)—The 
literature to which the ‘ Philosophumena’ of 
Hippolytus has given rise is copious, as may be 
seen from the notice of it given at the beginning 
of Herr Stihelin’s monograph, to which should be 
added Bunsen’s four volumes published in 1852, 
Nor has the investigation of the valuable treatise 
ceased ; but there is room for further inquiry 
into questions arising out of its text, some of 
which the present writer leaves undecided be- 
cause the evidence is uncertain. Still a few 
results have been obtained respecting the 
Gnostic sects which Hippolytus describes and 
opposes, notwithstanding diversities in his mode 
of writing and various suspected sources from 
which he professes to draw. His chief authority 
is Irenzeus; in a few instances Tertullian, 
in one case a work of Justin’s, and in another 
Josephus. These originals are obvious though 
unmentioned. In the parts where he is inde- 
pendent of them we are left in doubt as to the 
credit due to his statements, because the sects 
enumerated are treated in a very different way 
from his former one, and his obscure authorities 
are specified. The author of the present 
treatise divides the contents of the ‘ Philosophu- 
mena’ into two parts, the genuine and the 
suspected ; distinguishing two groups in the 
former, where Hippolytus is mostly dependent 
on Irenzeus; and making the latter a third 
group, comprehending accounts of the Naasenes, 
the Arabian Monoimus, the Peratse, the 
Sethians, the Gnostics, Simon Magus, the 
systems of Valentinus and Basilides, with 
the Docetee. To this third group the critic’s main 
attention is given. He examines the remark- 
able similarity between the descriptions given 
of these different systems, in language, struc- 
ture of sentences, and general method ; follow- 
ing out into details what Méller had said, 
and Dr. Salmon had tried to account for. 
Every reader of Hippolytus is struck with 
the way in which all the sects in the third 
group, with one exception, are described. The 
author’s short, rounded, concise sentences in 
his account of the other two groups are ex- 
changed for long and wearisome periods ; the 
accounts sometimes disagree with those of 
Ireneeus and Clement of Alexandria where 
they speak of the same sect ; and the number 
of new names is suspicious. Herr Stahelin 
clearly sets forth the striking similarities be- 
tween the constituents of the third group, so 
remarkable as to prove derivation from one 
another, and hints at methods of explaining 
them, but speaks positively in favour of none. 
The problem is, perhaps, insoluble. Are the 
sources of Hippolytus’s knowledge of these 
sects authentic? Is the description from his 
own hand? Did he invent sects? or was he 
the dupe of a forger who knew his eager- 
ness for documents about Gnostic heretics? 
Though the scepticism of Dr. Salmon on this 
topic will commend itself to no sober critic, 
it is impossible to suppress doubts. What 
reader, for example, can hesitate to believe 
that he who made the statements about Simon 
Magus wrote the account of the Perate ? 
Perhaps there is not sufficient reason for 
branding Hippolytus as a fabricator. Where 
he differs from preceding writers against the 
Gnostics we can trust him; and the differ 
ence may be partly explained by the developed 
forms of the sects in his day. It is made 
probable by Hilgenfeld and Lipsius, to whom 
Stihelin assents, viz., that Hippolytus de- 
scribes in this suspected group later forms 
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of Gnostic sects, that his sources are not entirely 
credible, his descriptions are inexact, and that 
he is more intent on disparaging heretics 
than upon giving their views as correctly as 
ible. The treatise of Stahelin proceeds 
from a scholar familiar with the literature of the 
subject, and forms a valuable contribution to 
preceding dissertations. The coincidences in 
the suspected group are minutely presented, 
and the materials for forming a definite con- 
clusion respecting the character of the group are 
before the reader.—Harnack’s two appendices 
to the volume contain seven fragments of 
es gathered out of St. Ambrose’s work 
‘De Paradiso,’ and known to St. Ambrose, as 
the learned discoverer thinks, through Origen ; 
with a translation into German of Prof. Gwynn’s 
essays in the sixth and seventh volumes of the 
Hermathena, ‘On Hippolytus and his Heads 
against Caius’ and ‘Hippolytus on St. Matthew.’ 
The two are of little importance, though it is 
rtinent to the object of the valuable series 
superintended by Harnack and Gebhardt that 
they appear in this place. 

Novum Testamentum Grece ad Antiquissimos 
Textes denno recensuit Apparatum Criticum appo- 
suit Constantinus Tischendorf. Editio Octava 
Critica Maior. Volumen III. Prolegomena 
scripsit Casparus Renatus Gregory. Pars 
Altera. (Williams & Norgate.)— At length a 
second part of the prolegomena to Tischendorf’s 
critical edition of the Greek Testament has 
appeared, after an interval of six years from the 
first, or sixteen years since that lamented scholar 
died. All regret the delay, deeming it un- 
necessary, but explicable by the fact that the 
preparation of the prolegomena was undertaken 
by one who was unacquainted with the learned 
professor, and who had to begin the study of 
textual criticism. The present part does not 
cemplete the third volume. It contains a supple- 
ment to the first, giving a list of additional uncial 
MSS., succeeded by an enumeration of cursives 
and lectionaries, the whole filling about three 
hundred and fifty pages of small print, with 
notices of 2,800 of the minor copies. The 
professor aimed at giving a tolerably full 
account, and the minute accuracy of his descrip- 
tions is highly commendable. Knowing the 
collations made by others, and usefully appro- 
priating them, he undertook few himself. The 
simple vidi, to which are often added date and 
year, is a frequent substitute for them, and has 
an egotistical look which other scholars would 
have avoided. Had facts warranted, contuli 
would have been appropriate. Doubtless many 
that look over this long, dry catalogue of the 
later MSS. will ask, What is its use? Is the 

collation of them likely to promote a better 
knowledge of the original text than that which 
is got from the earliest uncials? It is admitted 
that they favour the Constantinopolitan text, 
but that isa small gain. We believe that the 
time and toil spent upon the great majority of 
them are wasted. A small selection, including 
such as 13, 33, 69, enumerated under the 
heading ‘‘ Quatuor Evangelia,” with some under 
other divisions, is enough ; and then the great 
mass may be neglected. The professor’s in- 
dustry in compiling the volume has been very 
great, but the notices of MSS., purposely en- 
larged with the latest information about past 
possessors, must appear to many unnecessarily 
amplified. Amid the almost innumerable de- 
tails some have escaped the compiler’s eye, such 
as the fact that Simon collated the five codices 
marked 22-26, appending readings from them 
to Curcelleeus’s Amsterdam edition of the Greek 
Testament, without distinguishing the original 
ofeach. A briefer description of every single 
codex, divested of extraneous and useless 
matter, would be more consistent with the value 
of the document. In this respect the bare 
statements of Griesbach, old as they now are, 
might be taken as models. The original text, 
as far as it can be elicited, lies in older sources, 


century cannot justly claim much attention 
from critical editors. These inferior MSS. will 
be referred to only by the few who take an 
interest in such copies of portions of the Greek 
Testament. In perusing the volume we were 
reminded of Schulz’s words in his preface to the 
third edition of Griesbach’s Greek Testament : 
‘*Desinant aliquando critici librorum qualis- 
cunque pretii agmina in infinitum augere et 
undequaque lectiunculas aliquot nullius momenti 
corradere. De recte sstimandis, digerendis, 
minuendis potius quam augendis copiis cogi- 
tent.” 

Mr. Herman C. Hoskrer has successfully 
carried out the bequest of the late Dean Burgon 
in carefully collating the Greek MS. Egerton 
2610 in the British Museum: A Full 
Account and Collation of the Greek Cursive 
Codex Evangelium 604 (with Two Facsimiles), 
together with [many] Appendices (Nutt). Mr. 
Hoskier is now more than ever convinced 
that the Dean’s prediction is justified that this 
codex would become, when its readings had 
been collected and made known, one of the 
most famous codices in the world. That is to 
say, the cursive codices will show superior read- 
ings to the uncials, and will vindicate the tradi- 
tional text. It would be presumptuous on our 
part to pronounce an opinion on a controversy 
which has been carried on by the most eminent 
New Testament scholars in this country as well 
as abroad. At present more than the majority 
are with Dr. Hort, and we believe that it will 
require a great many more collations before the 
balance turns on Dean Burgon’s side. However, 
each collation brings some new light, and as 
there are MSS. left which are not collated yet, 
we hope that many scholars in various countries 
may follow the excellent example of Mr. Hoskier. 
Indeed, he mentions some curious statistics re- 
garding collation, that whereas about 2,000 MSS. 
had been collated in 1883, the number in 1890 
had arrived at the enormously increased total of 
3,555—an increase of 75 per cent. Of course, 
when we say MSS. it is well understood that a 
great number of them contain only fragments ; 
but even so the progress made in collating is 
astonishing. 











THE LITERATURE OF BANKING. 


Chapters on the Theory and History of Bank- 
ing. By C. F. Dunbar, Professor of Political 
Economy in Harvard University. (Putnam’s 
Sons.)—Prof. Dunbar explains in a few words 
of preface the reasons which have led him to 
write this book : ‘‘It is the result of the need of 
some convenient statement of ordinary banking 
operations felt by the writer when lecturing upon 
banking to a large class of students in the ele- 
ments of political economy.” Others besides 
Prof. Dunbar have experienced this need, and 
they will thank him for having met it. To the 
scheme of the book as thus defined the 
professor has added ‘‘a series of historical 
chapters on certain of the great banks and bank- 
ing systems, partly for the easy illustration of 
theory and partly to supply the want of any 
good manual of banking history.” Thus the work, 
though comparatively small in size, is wide in 
scope. It owes its smallness —a conspicuous 
merit—to the extraordinary power of condensa- 
tion which Prof. Dunbar possesses—a power 
doubtless, in this instance, gained in the class- 
room, though far from being the characteristic 
of all professors. Eleven short chapters, brightly 
written and easily read, give the history of the 
Bank of Amsterdam (one of the most important 
of the exchange banks which flourished between 
the sixteenth and the eighteenth centuries), the 
Bank of England, the Bank of France, the Reichs- 
bank of Germany, and the National Banks of the 
United States. These are the main historical 
portions ; there is likewise a very clear state- 
ment of banking operations and _ accounts 
generally. Of these chapters we shall select 





and those that are later than the eighth 


that on ‘‘Combined Reserves” as the one 


most useful to bring before our _ readers 
at the present time, when the question of 
banking reserves is much under public notice 
in consequence of Mr. Goschen’s speech at 
Leeds on that subject in reference to the 
financial troubles of last autumn. There is a 
great difference between banking practice in 
this respect in England and in the United 
States. This difference takes its basis in the 
circumstance that in England the central bank- 
ing reserve is, and has been for many years, 
held by the Bank of England, while in America 
each bank holds its own reserve. This is as much 
the case in New York—the point on which the 
banking system of America revolves, a financial 
centre of the highest importance, influenced by, 
perhaps, the keenest spirit of speculation in the 
world—as in any of the clusters of commercial 
cities or of almost agricultural communities of 
the West in which clearing houses exist. In 
New York the aggregate demands on the banks 
in times of crisis mount up to colossal amounts. 
It is as impossible to meet, in specie, all the 
demands which may be made there in case of 
a ‘‘run,” as it would be in London. But, as the 
method for appeasing the alarm in such cases 
which is available in London by the suspension 
of the Bank Act, and in Berlin through the 
elastic system arranged in the German Bank 
Law, does not exist across the Atlantic, the 
New York banks have in times of difficulty 
associated themselves together—have clubbed, 
in fact, their individual resources, ‘‘ practically 
converting many reserves into one reserve, under 
a common authority, for the time being.” 
Prof. Dunbar explains the arrangements 
made for this purpose with great thorough- 
ness. He is also as much at home in his de- 
scription of the working of the three great 
European banks as in his account of those 
of his own country. His statement of the 
manner in which the crisis of 1857 in London 
was met shows the careful use he has made of 
public documents, and contains information 
which may very likely be new even to well- 
informed readers. The book gives a most clear 
idea of the methods of working in banking 
matters in the four leading commercial countries 
of the world, as well as of the outlines of the 
legislation which regulates the business in each. 
While this legislation has had much influence in 
moulding the business system of each country, 
business systems really derive their best cha- 
racteristics from individual initiative. Prof. 
Dunbar’s gbservation that what is of use 
‘‘by way of relief is not necessarily salu- 
tary as a regular system,” which occurs at 
the close of his chapter on ‘‘ Combined 
Reserves,” will find acceptance from all 
sound business men. Truism as it may seem, 
those who are most conversant with the subject 
are driven back to the belief that security in 
banking can only be found through the exercise 
of prudence and judgment on the part of indi- 
viduals, and not in legislative enactments. They 
will agree with Prof. Dunbar that “it is not in 
any diminished sense of responsibility that the 
way to sound banking and to the ultimate good 
of the whole community is to be found. On the 
contrary, the problem, both in legislation and 
in theoretical discussion, now is, how to bring 
the sense of public duty in the management of 
private interests to the aid of the legal pro- 
visions by which bankers are hedged about. 
The business man and the student of economics 
will alike find instruction in Prof. Dunbar’s 
book. 

A Money-Market Primer and Key to the 
Exchanges. By George Clare. (Effingham 
Wilson & Co.)—This is a very unpretending, 
yet decidedly useful volume. It divides itse: 
nearly equally into two parts, the first dealing 
with the main heads of the transactions of 
the Bank of England and the Bank rate, the 
second with the foreign exchanges. The 
second part, we may add, contains by far the 





most interesting information. A sentence at 
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the close of the first part gives the key to this. 
‘“‘The statistics,” Mr. Clare says, ‘‘of the 
Bank’s gain or loss of strength from the gold 
sent into or out of the country form the best 
groundwork on which to base a forecast of the 
future course of the market” (p. 71). Due 
allowance is made by Mr. Clare for other 
influences, but the fact remains that the move- 
ment to and fro of gold in and out of the 
country is the most potent factor in the deter- 
mination of its ‘‘ price ” as indicated by the dis- 
count rate of the Bank. This accounts for the 
importance of understanding what the course of 
exchange means, and of this Mr. Clareis a master. 
His homely illustration of the loss of ‘‘exchange” 
by the cost of a remittance to a boy at school 
(p. 76), his example of the meaning of the 
quotations of the ‘‘ exchanges” in City articles 
(p. 81), show a thorough understanding of his 
subject. To many even of the shrewdest and 
most hard-headed of our business men the very 
terms employed may be still unintelligible. To 
them we may cordially recommend this little 
work. There is plenty of information to be 
gained from it. In this reference we may 
especially call attention to the table of the 
principal countries of the world, and the causes 
which govern the ‘‘exchanges” with them, 
grouped under their main characteristics (p.94). 
The remark that ‘‘the exchanges that bring gold 
to the Bank of England are in practice reducible 
to three, namely, those of France, Germany, and 
the United States ” (p. 108); the causes which 
lead the great banks of Paris, Berlin, and other 
continental commercial centres to purchase first- 
class London bills, at prices which virtually 
enable those bills to be negotiated on exception- 
ally favourable terms (p. 98); the influence 
now exerted on our market by ready dealing 
in those bonds which are classed as ‘“‘inter- 
national” securities (p. 104)—all these points, 
which we have selected out of many, show a 
familiarity with the subject which accounts for 
the copiousness of illustration with which the 
book abounds, and the obvious command of the 
details. As we have said, this work should 
enable our business. men to obtain a knowledge 
of this class of transaction which few now pos- 
sess. At present all ‘‘exchange” operations 
are far better understood on the Continent 
than in this country. An acquaintance with the 
subject will be especially valuable at the present 
time, when the ‘“‘ fierce light ” which now beats 
on all business matters causes every slight 
imperfection in our system to be perfectly 
known even in very remote quarters. The 
warnings Mr. Clare gives on this point are also 
valuable. We have referred principally to the 
portion of the work bearing on the foreign 
exchanges as alike the most useful and the 
least familiar. The portion dealing with the 
Bank of England is also interesting, though 
here a more complete study, especially of the 
literature dealing with the subject of the Bank 
Act and the note issues, would have been desir- 
able. Fifteen most cleverly designed diagrams— 
showing the relation of the Bank rate to the 
market rate, the fluctuations of the foreign 
exchanges, and other points dealt with in the 
volume—will assist the reader in mastering its 
contents. 








FRENCH LITERATURE. 


THE body, already considerable, of recent 
critical writing about criticism has been in- 
creased very agreeably by M. Anatole France 
in the preface to the third series of his La Vie 
Littéraire (Paris, Calmann Lévy). M. Brune- 
tiére, as is known to students of such matters, 
opened this year of grace in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes with a heavy cannonade against 
personal or subjective criticism, specifying 
M. France and M. Lemaitre as the two chief 
sinners therein. And it is certain that these 
two agreeable writers are as much the Jeaders 
of subjective criticism in France as M. Brune- 
tiére himself and M. Faguet are of objective. 





M. Anatole France, however, has over his com- 
panion in the dock the advantage not only of 
much greater learning, but of far less wilful- 
ness. In principle we are inclined to think 
M. Brunetiére right. He is certainly right if 
criticism is to be anything more than amusing. 
Such a paper, for instance, as M. France’s own 
here on Baudelaire and the objections taken to 
him by MM. Brunetiére and Scherer, is not in 
the least a mere piece of personal impressionism, 
but a criticism of principle, none the less solidly 
based because it is agreeably decorated. The 
same may be said of a most ingenious article on 
M. Edouard Rod, and of not a few others in a 
volume where, indeed, there is hardly a page 
that is not worth reading and thinking over. 
But M. Brunetiére might, and very likely will, 
retort that M. France generally conceals his art 
so super-artistically that the reader may be in 
danger of getting no edification, though he can- 
not fail to get delight. As we said before, it is 
very much a question of point of view. No one 
who reads M. Brunetiére at all can put him 
down without having learnt something ; while, 
though a fit and wary reader can hardly put 
M. France down without having learnt some- 
thing (and, perhaps, something better and finer) 
from him too, it is perfectly possible to read 
him without learning anything at all. What is 
not possible is to read him without pleasure. 


WE have received the first volume of what 
would be in England a rather ambitious venture 
in the way of a new library of selections of 
literature, the Bibliothéque Littéraire de la 
Famille, published, under the general editorship 
of M. F. ’Homme, by the Librairie de L’ Art. 
The author chosen to start with is Saint Simon, 
who may be said to bea very legitimate prey 
to the selector in consequence of his enormous 
volume. More than four hundred pages of 
extract, containing most of the famous passages, 
are given, with a brief introduction and an 
appendix of notes and remarks which are cer- 
tainly not superfluous. The most remarkable 
thing about the book, however, is the handsome 
fashion of its production. In France, as in 
England, series of selections from classics, unless 
they are distinctly intended for the bibliophile, 
are wont to be rathercheaply and notvery elegantly 
produced. The book before us is cheap enough, 
costing only six francs, but for that sum you 
get a full-sized octavo, very fair paper, extremely 
good print well leaded and widely margined, 
and some forty portraits of large size from the 
best contemporary engravings. 


Few books have recently given more side-light 
on a special period of the revolutionary wars 
than Mémoires du Général Tercier, edited by 
M. C. de Ja Chanonie (Paris, Plon), though 
they contain no very striking passages and a 
good deal of matter of inferior interest. Tercier, 
who had served with credit, if not exactly dis- 
tinction, for some years under Bouillé and others 
in the French Antilles, was an émigré and a 
Chouan, and it is in this latter capacity that his 
memoirs are specially interesting. After the 
Quiberon disaster, from which, though captured, 
he escaped, by a something more than Athana- 
sian stretch of the right of deceiving others in 
self-defence, he fought as a Chouan leader, first 
as ‘‘divisional ” commander under Scépeaux in 
1795-6, and then as organizer of the fresh 
rising in the departments of the Sarthe and 
Mayenne in 1798-1800. Of Bourmont in these 
later campaigns, as of Puisaye in the earlier, he 
gives the most unfavourable account possible. 
But where his book is really valuable is in its 
description of Chouan warfare generally. It is 
not that he is particularly picturesque, though 
now and then—as in his picture of head- 
quarters hollowed out in one of the great 
hedge-banks which play so large a part in 
Balzac’s ‘ Chouans ’—he comes near thereto. But 
nowhere have we, on the whole, a more vivid 
picture of the peculiarities and difficulties of 
this kind of partisan fighting—the something 





worse than lukewarmness of one “‘ division ” or 
parish in assisting another at the risk of drawin 
the war into its own neighbourhood, the re. 
luctance toserve away from home, the constant 
danger of men going off to see their friends 
when serving at home, the disbanding of vic. 
torious parties with their booty, the almost abso- 
lute dependence on the mood of these soldiers 
for the time. In regard to this last trait 
Tercier observes, of course with some exaggera- 
tion, that Chouan and Vendéan leaders “‘ always 
knew beforehand” whether they would gain 
the day or not, inasmuch as their men in a good 
temper would win against any odds, and in a 
bad one would throw away every advantage of 
numbers and position. 
of the surprising capture of Le Mans, at which 
Tercier himself was second in command, and 
earlier some interesting chapters describing the 
quarrel between himself and a certain Repub- 
lican leader known as “‘ Le Grand Allemand,” 
whom M. de la Chanonie has been able to iden- 
tify as a certain Capt. Ehlert. The book is en- 
riched with very valuable notes from MSS., 
newspapers of the time, and the like, by M. 
Triger, vice-president of the Historical Society 
of Maine, and we should imagine the best living 
authority on the Chouan wars. 


Pensées dela Solitude. (Paris, Calmann Lévy.) 
—If M. Alexandre Dumas could not spare his 
friends a preface, he would be in the condition 
which a parallel inability proved in Lord Clifford. 
The preface which he has given to these 
‘ Pensées’ (very prettily produced in M. Lévy’s 
‘*Bibliothéque Bleue”’) is a defence of anonymity 
not less ‘‘ spiritual” or more paradoxical than 
one has a right to expect. The ‘‘ pensées ” them- 
selves please rather by thought than expression. 
They put a view of life, especially French life, 
which is austere without being cynical, and they 
put it with force ; but they very rarely gather 
themselves up into the epigrammatic form of 
the true ‘‘ pensée.” And when they do they 
are apt to be second-hand. Thus “Il ya une 
trés grande différence entre les parvenus et les 
arrivés ” is but a clumsy formularizing in general 
of Talleyrand’s sharpest and most famous mot 
as regards an individual ; and ‘‘OUn pardonne 
rarement aux autres le mal qu’on leur a fait” 
might be good French prose if it were not a 
mere translation of an immortal English verse 
two hundred years old. The best attempt of 
the ‘‘solitary ” in the true style is, perhaps, 
this: ‘‘ Rien n’est comparable & la cruauté de 
celui, et surtout de celle, qui n’aime plus.” 


THERE are some things, no doubt, in which 
English sentiment would not wholly approve the 
adoption ‘‘a Vusage des lycées et des écoles” 
of Pages Choisies from M. Ernest Renan (Paris, 
Calmann Lévy). Their editor admits in his 
preface that ‘‘il fallait écarter tout ce qui 
ressortait du domaine de la polémique.” He 
has hardly succeeded in doing this so well as 
he might have done without, as it seems to us 
from a pretty considerable familiarity with his 
author’s works, any superhuman difficulty. On 
the other hand, there would have been more 
difficulty still in making any selection from M. 
Renan which did not contain passages of the 
greatest value for education ; and it would have 
been pretty nearly impossible to make one 
which should not illustrate the very best manner 
in which French is written in our days. There 
is scarcely any one now living who is M. 
Renan’s superior in that respect ; and the 
fingers of one hand would suffice for counting 
those who can pretend to be his equals. Accord- 
ingly some half-hundred of pieces have been 
selected here, averaging six or seven pages 
apiece, and dealing with a vast variety of 
subjects — argumentative, descriptive, critical, 
historical, philosophical, and what not—which 
will show the reader in point of style what the 
very best French of the day is, and will give 
him in point of matter the thoughts, if not of 
an extraordinarily deep thinker, of one remark- 
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ably fertile and wide in range, and fortified by 
a very considerable erudition. It is a pity that 
more trouble was not taken to make the book 
absolutely non-contentious ; but even as it is it 
will not bite anybody, and it is to be hoped 
that nobody will be prevented from introducing 
it to English youth through the fear of their 
being bitten. 

Les Confessions. Par Arséne Houssaye. 
Tomes V. et VI. (Paris, Dentu.)—If ‘‘re- 
spectable” for respectable is the most comic 
mistranslation of apparently equivalent words 
in French and English, ‘‘ babble” for babil 
js not the least cruel. Therefore, when we 
say that whatever M. Arstne Houssaye writes 
is babil, we are to guard ourselves distinctly 
against being misunderstood to say that it is 
babble or gabble. Yet in an Englishman’s 
mouth we fear it would be. All through these 
volumes (putting aside the really interesting 
and valuable appendices of autograph letters in 
facsimile with which each has been furnished) 
the old comparison of whipped cream con- 
stantly recurs to the mind. M. Houssaye has 
known almost all the Frenchmen best worth 
knowing for more than half a century, and— 
another and a really great distinction—almost all 
these men have liked him, while some have 
found him a really valuable friend. He has 
given us between two and three thousand pages 
about them, about himself, about all matters 
under the sun. The book is all readable, it is 
sometimes amusing, but there is uncommonly 
little in it. There is in one of these volumes a 
conversation (as spirituel as possible in intention) 
between M. Coquelin atné and Gambetta which 
covers more than three large pages, and is as 
empty of any real wit or point as a balloon is 
full of gas. Léon Gozlan ‘‘ part comme une 
fusée” on the subject of colours ; tells the com- 
pany, to their huge delight, that piety seems to 
him blew tendre, resignation gris perle, &c., 
after a fashion which any clever schoolboy could 
imitate; and receives ‘‘ un vrai feu d’artifice de 
compliments.” M. Houssaye himself, wishing 
to improve upon Pyat’s mot that Gambetta was 
‘un fort de la halle aux phrases,” thinks to do so 
by observing that ‘‘a la tribune Gambetta fut une 
des forces de lanature.” It is almost impossible 
to open a page without coming upon some in- 
teresting name, but half the time at least 
M. Houssaye has nothing to tell us about the 
bearer of the name but something already 
well known, or something not worth hearing, 
or something hopelessly entangled in the 
telling (such as a most wonderful legend of 
King Alfonso of Spain and an opal ring), or 
something improbable and not too creditable 
(such as a strange tale of a conspiracy between 
himself, Rachel, and Fould to trick Dr. 
Veron out of a diamond bracelet by a false 
nomination to the directorship of the Francais). 
It may seem that this is but an ill tempered 
and ungrateful way of receiving a book of the 
kind, but continual much ado about nothing is 
trying to tempers even so angelic as the temper 
of the critic. Some day, no doubt, some patient 
person will take these six volumes, and, by 
severe riddling first and compressing afterwards, 
get them into one or two, which will be agree- 
able enough, the portraits and autograph letters 
being religiously kept, and the whole furnished 
with a sutlicient index. Until that time they 
will be chiefly visited by professional writers 
who wish to dig out of them something to season 
a book or article, or by fortunate folk blessed 
with a great deal of leisure, who can afford to 
spend some of it in turning over twenty pages in 
the hope of finding something to reward them 
on the twentieth, and can take it philosophically 
if they are disappointed even then. 


Wuart byaningenious bull was once called ‘‘The 
French English-Men-of-Letters Series ” has not 
yet had a better volume than M. Albert Sorel’s 
Madame de Staél in ‘‘ Les Grands Ecrivains 
Frangais ” (Hachette & Co.) ; indeed, we do not 





think that it has had one so good. And we say 
this not quite agreeing with M. Sorel’s view of 
his subject, or, at any rate, not quite reaching 
the height of his admiration for her. The fault 
of a French monograph on a man or woman 
of letters is too often that, while excellently 
written and pleasant to read, it leaves the reader 
too much outside of his subject—does not give 
him enough positive information thereon ; just 
as the fault of such a monograph when it is not 
French is too often that it lacks either readable- 
ness or artistic finish as a whole, or both. M. 
Sorel has avoided both faults in a most exemplary 
way, better even than he did in his ‘ Montes- 
quieu,’ which was good. He is evidently well 
acquainted with his heroine’s actual writings, 
and he has usually (a very weak point with his 
countrymen) read what foreigners have to 
say of her, including Lady Blennerhassett’s 
exhaustive collection. He is, though distinctly 
apologetic, not to say encomiastic, by no means 
uncritical, and his own intimate acquaintance 
with the politics of the period adds to his com- 
petencefor dealing with the subject. We know 
no book which we could so well recommend to 
any one who wished to acquire a general impres- 
sion of the author of ‘Corinne’ (for Sainte- 
Beuve’s articles on the subject are scattered). If 
that reader then attacks Madame de Staél for 
himself, he may or may not arrive at an opinion 
of her character and of her genius, literary and 
political, as high as that which M. Sorel holds; 
but if he isan intelligent reader nothing that M. 
Sorel says will unduly prejudice him, and almost 
everything that M. Sorel says will assist him 
in ‘‘ focussing ” his author. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. W. D. Howe ts’s little book called 
Criticism and Fiction (Osgood, McIlvaine & 
Co.) does not contain much that can be said to 
be stimulating. It is, however, interesting to 
learn what a thoroughly successful novelist has 
to say about his art, and especially what Mr. 
Howells, who may be taken as the represen- 
tative American novelist, has to say about 
American novels. Of the value of criticism Mr. 
Howells has formed no high estimate, but at 
one place he ingeniously classes himself among 
critics, and tries to avoid the obvious comment 
upon authors who dislike critics, while at the 
same time he is able to make his strictures 
good-naturedly. ‘‘Canon Farrar,” says Mr. 
Howells at another place, ‘‘ confesses that with 
the best will in the world to profit by the 
many criticisms of his books, he has never 
profited in the least by any of them; and 
this is almost the universal experience of 
authors.” If true, this is deplorable. An 
author is, however, not the best judge in this 
matter, and in his own case Mr. Howells is mis- 
taken. To dispose of the critic whose standard 
is his own personal preference is an easy task, 
and Mr. Howells belabours his dummy effectively. 
But he would have no standard at all. ‘‘ Try to 
be faithful and natural : remember that there is 
no greatness, no beauty, which does not come 
from truth to your own knowledge of things.” 
That is excellent advice, but taken with the rest 
of Mr. Howells’s teaching it comes round to the 
very thing for which he abuses critics. The 
author must say what he likes himself and the 
critic must say the author is right. Mr. 
Howells addresses his own countrymen, and it is 
only characteristic that he is unable to praise 
American novels enough without finding fault 
with even the great masters of English fiction. 
He contrasts continental English with insular 
English. He speaks of America, ‘‘ where the 
race has gained a height never reached before.” 
In such expressions he indicates the weak spot 
in American literature. It is too self-conscious 
and too jealous. He is quite right in urging his 
countrymen to be as American as they can ; but 
he should not encourage them to reflect on the 
fact that the American ‘‘ breathes a rarefied and 





nimble air full of shining possibilities and 
radiant promises which the fog-and-soot-clogged 
lungs of those less-favoured islanders struggle 
in vain to fill themselves with.” Even if it were 
true that the aim of the ‘insular English ” 
writer is always to try to equal his ‘‘con- 
tinental ” rival, the American writer should try 
to forget his superiority. English readers and 
even critics will be quite content to know that 
Americans, at all events, measure the greatness 
of their fiction by its height above the level of 
Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, and Balzac. In the 
main Mr. Howells’s advice to novelists is com- 
mendable, and his book is pleasant reading. It 
is full of honest, wholesome good sense, and it 
shows a hearty appreciation of the work of other 
American novelists, and a kindly humour in 
pointing out the shortcomings of some of them. 

Mr. Hatt Carne is an able man, but even 
Mr. Hall Caine cannot write novels for syndi- 
cates with impunity, and the mannerisms which 
he has contracted in that occupation become 
patent when we read the clever lectures on The 
Little Manx Nation, which Mr. Heinemann has 
reprinted. Of course they would be less obvious 
on delivery. Indeed, we believe these lectures 
were highly appreciated by the audiences who 
listened to them, and they undoubtedly merited 
it as they contain many passages of interest. 
We are glad to learn that Joseph Train is not 
forgotten in the Isle of Man. 

Unper the editorship of Dr. Gow, of Notting- 
ham School, Messrs. Macmillan have started 
what should be a useful series of ‘‘ Elementary 
Commercial Class-Books,” and a good beginning 
is made with The History of Commerce in Europe, 
by Mr. H. de B. Gibbins, who has shown by 
his larger ‘ Industrial History of England’ that 
he is competent to handle the subject. It is, 
of course, only possible, within the compass of 
about 200 pages, to bring together a few leading 
facts and broad conclusions about the progress 
of trade from Phcenician times to the present 
day; but to do this well is almost harder 
than to write more fully on a smaller theme. 
Mr. Gibbins has contrived to produce a really 
interesting sketch, accurate in its outlines, and 
not loaded with details, exactly suited for use 
in schools along with such general histories as 
Prof. Freeman’s or Green’s. He very properly 
gives prominence to English trade, its political 
connexions and its colonial developments ; but 
the trade of the old world, the Italian cities and 
the Hanse towns, and later movements in 
France, Germany, Holland, and elsewhere, are 
not neglected. Perhaps there is too much 
Radicalism in the book ; yet it would be diffi- 
cult te trace the healthy grov.th of commerce, 
and its drawbacks, without condemning mis- 
chievous wars and advocating free trade. 


Messrs. MacmiLian send us an edition, in 
one neat and handy volume, of Miss Keary’s 
last novel A Doubting Heart, a most pleasant 
tale, and also a new edition of Mr. Shorthouse’s 
mystic romance Six Percival.—A new edition, 
in one volume, in good-sized type on good paper, 
of Miss Le Clere’s pleasant story Mistress Bea- 
trice Cope has reached us from Messrs. Hurst & 
Blackett.—Mr. Clegg, of Rochdale, has issued 
a third edition of his useful Directory of Second- 
hand Booksellers. —Messrs. Cassell have brought 
out A Handbook to London, in English and 
French, for the use of members of the Congress 
of Hygiene. 

WE have on our table Travels in Various 
Parts of Europe, by G. H. W. Harrison (Bem- 
rose),—Constance Naden: a Memoir, by W. R. 
Hughes (Bickers),—The Philosophy of Right, by 
D. Lioy, translated by W. Hastie, 2 vols. 
(Kegan Paul),—Order in the Physical World, 
by T. J. Slevin (Hodges),—Lovell’s Historic 
Report of Census of Montreal, 1891, compiled 
by J. Lovell (Montreal, Lovell),—Jowrnal and 
Proceedings of the Royal Society of New South 
Wales, Vol. XXIV. Part I. (Kegan Paul),— 
An Easy Walk through the British Museum, by 
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Louis Fagan (Dallas),—Greetings and Farewells, 
by A. Buckland (Percival),—Chronological Chart 
of English Literature, by J. A. Donner (Sutton, 
Drowley & Co.),—Selections in English Prose 
from Elizabeth to Victoria, arranged by J. M. 
Garnett (Arnold), — The Handbook of Folk- 
lore, edited by G. L. Gomme (Nutt), -— 
The Honev Bee, by T. W. Cowan (Houlston), 
—The Gordon Reader (Gotch & Gomme),—The 
Cruise of the Dunottar Castle (Edinburgh, Con- 
stable),—The Romantic Rigmarole, by C. T. C. 
James (Ward & Downey),—The Children of the 
Fire Mountain, by T. B. Clegg (Biggs),— Where 
was the Sin? by H. Whyte (Simpkin),—The 
Camp (S.P.C.K.),— The Golden Lake, by W. C. 
Dawe (Trischler),—-Mrs. Lincolw’s Niece, by A. 
Lupton (Digby & Long),— Words of a Believer, 
and The Past and Future of the People, by F. 
Lamennais (Chapman & Hall),—Moffatt’s Edi- 
tion of Shakespeare’s Hamlet, edited by T. Page 
and J. Paige (Moffatt & Paige),—The Memorial 
Theatre Edition of Shakespeare’s Works, edited 
by C. E. Flower (French),—Solitary Song, by 
A. Harris (Stock),—The Prison: a Dialogue, 
by H. B. Brewster (Williams & Norgate),— 
Of Joyous Gard, by A. Price (E. W. Allen),— 
Lily Leaves: a Few Sacred Acrostics from the 
Poets, collected by M.S. 8. (Griftith & Farran), 
—Schiller’s Lay of the Bell, translated by Dr. 
G. A. Muller (Paris, Galignani’s Library),— 
Shakespeare’s King Richard II., edited by 
E. K. Chambers (Longmans), — Bacchus and 
Ariadne: a Drama, by the Rev. C. Mere- 
weather (Hayes),—The Canary, and other Poems, 
by G. L. Fenton (Derby, Murray),—A Cloud 
of Witnesses, by W. F. Fraser (Wells Gardner), 
—Mary in the Epistles, by the Rev. T. Livius 
(Burns & Oates), — The Christ that is to Be 
(Chapman & Hall), —Christian Doctrine, by the 
Rev. W. Lefroy, D.D. (Jarrold),—Essays on the 
Languages of the Bible and Bible Translations, 
by R. N. Cust (Stock),— The Acts of the Apostles, 
edited by the Rev. A. J. C. Allen (Nisbet),— 
Socialism of Christ, by A. Bierbower (Chicago, 
Sergel),—The Light of the World, by P. Brooks 
(Dickinson),—In Covenant with God, by the 
Rev. A. Legge (Wells Gardner),— Dangers of the 
Apostolic Age, by the Rev. J. Moorhouse, D.D. 
(Manchester, Fargie), —Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, by C. H. Toy (Low),—Les Dessous du 
Coup d’Etat, by Baron <A. du Casse (Paris, 
Savine),—Bulgares et Russes vis-a-vis la Triple 
Alliance, by P. Marin (Paris, Baudoin),—La 
Fiancée Anonyme, by E. Cadol (Paris, Lévy), 
—Ronsard, by G. Bizos (Paris, Lectne & 
Oudin), — Petrus Bunellus Tolosanus ejusque 
Amici, 1499-1546, by A. Samouillan (Paris, 
Thorin),—Goethe in der Schweiz, by I. Herz- 
felder (Leipzig, Hirzel),—La Langue Francaise 
depuis les Origines jusqwa la Fin du XTe. 
Siécle, by E. Etienne, Vol. I. (Paris, Bouillon), 
—Der Optismus und Pessimismus in der Jiidischen 
Religionsphilosophie, by Dr. H. Goitein (Wil- 
liams & Norgate),—and Hiob, by G. Hoffmann 
(Kiel, Haeseler). Among New Editions we 
have The West Indies, by C. W. Eves (Low),— 
Tropical Africa, by H. Drummond (Hodder & 
Stoughton),—Learned Men’s English, by G. W. 
Moon (Routledge),—Curiosities of Law and 
Lawyers, by C. James (Low),—Consumption and 
other Chest Diseases, by G. T. Congreve (Stock), 
—and Lewis's Pocket Medical Vocabulary (Lewis). 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 
Dix’s (M.) The Authority of the Church, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Taw. 
Herbert's (T. A.) History of the Law of Prescription in 
England, &vo. 10/ cl. 
Poetry and the Drama, 


Tolstoy’s (L.) The Fruits of Enlightenment, a Comedy, 

translated by E. J. Dillon, er. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Music. 

Wagner (R.), a Sketch of his Lifeand Works, by F. Muncker, 

translated by D. Landman, 8vo. 2/ swd. 
History and Biography. 

Brett (Robert', of Stoke Newington, his Life and Work, by 

T. W. Belcher, cheaper edition, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 





Philosophy. 
Murray’s (J. C.) Introduction to Ethics, cr. 8vo. 6/6 cl. 
Philology. 
Cattaneo’s (G.) An Italian Reader, cr. 8vo. 3/ cl. 
Thucydides, Seventh Book of History of, edited by Rev. 
H. A. Holden, 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Science. 
Campbell’s (H.) Differences in the Nervous Organization of 
Man and Woman, 8vo. 15/ cl. 
Courmelle’s (Dr. F. de) Hypnotism, trans. by L. Ensor, 3/6 
Everett’s (J. D.) Illustrations of the C.G.S. System of 
Units, 12mo. 5/ cl. 


General Literature. 
Bigelow’s (J.) Principles of Strat eey illustrated mainly from 
American Campaigns, feap. folio, 21/ cl. 
Boldrewood's (Rolf) A Sydney-Side Saxon, cr. 8vo. 3,6 cl. 
Broughton’s (R.) Alas! a Novel, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Cook’s (W.) The Horse, its Keep and Management,"2/6 el. 
Cotes’s (V. C.) Two Girls on a Barge, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Dickens's Works, Crown Edition: Great Expectations, &c., 
er. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Fenn’s (G. M.) Eli’s Children, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds.; The Man 
with a Shadow, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 
Graham’s (S.) The Sandcliffe Mystery, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 
Linton’s (E. M.) An Octave of Friends, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Malet’s (L ) The Wages of Sin, a Novel, cr. 8vo. 6/ c'. 
Mursell’s (A.) The Climber and the Staff, Addresses to Young 
Men, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Pain’s (B.) In a Canadian Canoe, The Nine Muses minus 
One, and other Stories, 2,6 cl. (Whitefriars Library.) 
Power's (Rev. J. B.) I go in for Black and White, roy. 8vo. 2/ 
Roche’s (J. J.) The Story of the Filibusters, er. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Seaforth’s (A. N.) The Last Great Naval War, roy. 16mo. 2/ 
Suffling’s (E. R.) How to Organize a Cruise on the Broads, 
cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Beck (J. T.): Erklirung d. Briefes Pauli an die Epheser, 
3m. 60. 
Bender (A.): Die Offenbarung Gottes auf Alttestamentlichem 
Boden, 3m. 
Claravallensis (J.): Die Falschmiinzerische Theologie 
Albrecht. Ritschls u. die Christliche Wahrheit, :m. 40. 
Zahn (A.): Wanderung durch Schrift u. Geschichte, 3m. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Manuscrits (Les) de Léonard de Vinei, publiés en Facsimilés 
par Charles Ravaisson-Mollien, Vol. 6, 150fr. 
Potiche (Vte. de): La Baie du Mont Saint-Michel et ses 
Approches, 15fr. 
Philosophy. 
Dide (A.) : Jules Barin, sa Vie et ses CEuvres, 2fr. 50. 
Geography. 
Congrés International des Sciences Géographiques tenu 4 
aris in 1889, Compte Rendu Officiel, 2 vols. 20fr. 
Haussoullier (M.): Gréce, Part 2, 20fr. 
Philology. 
Heyne (M.): Deutsches Wérterbuch, Part 3, 5m. 
Hultsch (F.): Die Erzihlenden Zeitformen bei Polybios, 7m. 
Leskien (A.): Die Bildung der Nomina im Litauischen, 
16m. 
Libanii Apologia Socratis, rec. Y. H. Rogge, 3m. 60. 
Science. 
Baillon (H.): Dictionnaire de Botanique, Vol. 3, 45fr. 


General Literature. 
Roux (H. Le): Portraits de Cire, 3fr. 50. 








NEW YEAR'S EVE, 18‘9. 

(No Englishman will need to be reminded of the date on 
which Westminster Abbey was honoured by the funeral of 
Robert Browning.) 

ALL the west, whereon the sunset sealed the dead 

year’s glorious grave 

Fast with seals of light and fire and cloud that 
light and fire illume, 

Glows at heart and kindles earth and heaven with 
joyous blush and blcom 

Warm and wide as life, and glad of death which 

only slays to save, 

As a tide-reconquered sea-rock lies aflush with the 

influent wave 

Lies the light aflush with darkness, lapped about 
with lustrous gloom, 

Even as life with death and time with fame, and 
memory with the tomb 

Where a dead man hath for vassals fame the serf 

and time the slave, 


Far from earth as heaven, the steadfast light with- 
drawn, superb, suspense, 
Burns in dumb divine expansion of illimitable 
flower: 
Moorrise whets the shadows’ edges keen as noon- 
tide: hence and thence 
Glows the presence from us passing, shines and 
passes not the power. 
Souls arise whose word remembered is as spirit 
within the sense: 
All the hours are theirs of all the seasons: death 
has but his hour. 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 











“LARBOARD”: ‘“ LAIR-CART.” 


One of the remarks made in the Athenewm of 
August 8th anent the word larboard requires 
correction. It seems such a pity that we may 
not be allowed to talk of one thing at a time, 

The illustration from the Devonshire Iqiy. 
bellied, empty, is to the point, although the 
word is almost too well known to require that 
much more should be said. 

But lair-cart, a muck-cart, has absolutely 
nothing to do with the matter. Surely it should 
be well known that English abounds with 
‘‘doublets ”: what has the adverb well to do 
with a well of water ? 

A lair-cart is not so called because it requires 
to be ‘emptied out,” but is simply derived 
from the old word laire, meaning ‘‘ mud,” which 
has no connexion whatever with leer, empty. 
Laire is duly given in Stratmann ; it occurs in 
the ‘ Cursor Mundi’ and elsewhere. Or it may 
be found in an Icelandic dictionary, spelt leir; 
or in Halliwell, spelt lair. Hence Lerwick, i. ¢., 
mud creek. Watrer W. Sxkeat, 


Newport, Essex, Aug. 9, 1891, 
May I be allowed to point out that the word 
leer in the sense of ‘‘empty” occurs in the 
old Somersetshire song ‘The Harnet and the 
Bittle’ ?— 
His bill was sharp, his stomach leer, 
Zo up a snapped the caddlin’ pair. 


W. A. Sora. 


Leer-stomach was a perennial subject of talk 
when I was a boy in Berkshire. The sound 
was as the two ee’s in ‘‘ beer.” X. P. D. 


Aug. 6, 1891, 
Dr. Kinastey’s derivation of the word ‘“‘star- 
board” is ingenious, but, like the celebrated 
definition of a crab, it has the defect of being 
contrary to the facts. A man steering with a 
paddle would certainly stand on the left or 
larboard side of the vessel, so as to have the 
paddle in his right hand. It imay be seen in 
any rowing boat steered with a tiller, as boats in 
the navy are steered, that the coxswain sits to 

larboard. YACHTSMAN. 


Lincoln’s Inn, Aug. 11, 1891. 
Ir seems impossible to doubt that “star- 
board” has a common origin with the French 
stribord or tribord; and if this is so, it seems 
almost equally certain that ‘‘larboard” has a 
common origin with the French babord. Littré 
finds the well-known term bdbord amure (lar- 
board or port tack) in as old a work as Rabelais’s 
‘ Pantagruel,’ so that a simple derivation of the 
French word from the English seems very im- 
probable. He (Littré) derives the French word 
from an old German word back, chateau d’avant, 
because (he says) in ancient Northern vessels 
the ‘‘chiteau d’avant” was on the left. He 
gives this derivation without citing any au- 
thority, and I do not refer to his remarks as 
being a refutation of your correspondents’ views 
as to the derivation of ‘‘larboard”; I merely wish 

to point out that, before those views can_ 
finally accepted, the question of the derivation 

of bdbord has to be faced. A. R. 











MR. GEORGE LOCK. 


We regret to hear of the decease of Mr. 
George Lock, one of the original founders of 
the publishing house of Ward & Lock, which 
came into existence thirty-seven years ago. 
He was a member of an old Dorsetshire 
family, and was born at Dorchester in Feb- 
ruary, 1832. Educated at a private school 
at Southampton, Mr. Lock was articled to the 
late Mr. Squarey, an agricultural and general 
chemist at Salisbury, and served his time with 
him. In 1854 he came to London, and was 
introduced by his cousin, Mr. Thomas Dixon 
Galpin (then in partnership with Mr. George 
Petter as Petter & Galpin), to Mr. E. Ward, 
| who, after an experience of ten years in the 
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—————— 
house of HenryG. Bohn, had been for some years 
ing the book business of Ingram, Cooke : 
an 

was about to commence business as a publisher 
on his own account. The two entered into 
nership as Ward & Lock, in 1854, at 158, 
Pct Street, premises occupied some years before 


by the late Mr. David Nutt. The two partners 


both of them ‘‘travelled,” and they built up 


a considerable connexion throughout the coun- 
try, establishing a high character for activity, 
enterprise, and sound judgment. There was from 
the first a recognition of the increased educational 
requirements of the age and of the growth of 
pular literature, and the success of the firm was 
d on the publication of good books at low 
prices. Mr. Lock and his partner subsequently 
entered into business relations with the late Mr. 
§, 0. Beeton, whose publications they purchased 
and continued, thus becoming the proprietors 
of Beeton’s Boy’s Magazine and annuals, the 
‘Household Management’ of Mrs. Beeton, and 
other works. After some years Mr. Charles 
Tyler, a brother of Mr. Alderman Tyler, joined 
the firm, which was then known as Ward, Lock 
& Tyler, and removed from Fleet Street to the 
premises in Amen Corner formerly occupied by 
Orr & Co. In due time the operations of the 
house were widened by the purchase of the busi- 
ness of the late Edward Moxon, and afterwards 
by the acquisition of that of William Tegg & Co. 
After the retirement of Mr. Charles Tyler, Mr. 
James Bowden and Mr. J. H. Lock, the brother 
of Mr. George Lock, both of whom had worked 
in the firm for many years, became partners, 
and the style was altered to Ward, Lock & Co. 
The rapid increase of the business necessitated 
the erection of larger premises, Warwick House, 
Salisbury Square, to which the firm removed in 
1878. A branch house was also established in 
New York, and another subsequently at Mel- 
bourne. Mr. Lock twice visited America in 
connexion with this extension. Advancing years 
and the necessity for rest some years since 
induced Mr. E. Ward to withdraw from any 
active share in the management of the house ; 
and the enfeebled health of Mr. George Lock 
during the last two years naturally threw more 
of the work upon the other partners, Mr. James 
Bowden and Mr. John Lock. It was deter- 
mined a short time ago that the future style of 
the firm should be Ward, Lock, Bowden & Co. 
Mr. Lock leaves a widow and nine children. Of 
his five sons, the three elder are engaged in the 
business he largely helped to create. 








THE ‘DICTIONARY OF ANTIQUITIES.’ 
Atheneum Club, Aug. 4, 1891. 

A note by Mr. Torr relating to the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Antiquities’ appearedin the Athenewm 
of July 25th, written in a spirit and style at 
which I can only wonder. In the course of this 
note Mr. Torr alleges that in a short article 
vhich I wrote, noticing the way in which 
Strategiare mentioned in A@nvaiwv roAcreia, 
and also the bearing of this upon the date of 
the treatise, I borrowed from a note of his in 
the Classical Review of last March, and did not 
acknowledge the debt, or rather, studiously 
concealed it. Iwas indebted to Mr. Torr for 
nothing. The article of mine to which he refers 
was written and in type before the March 
number of the Classical Review was published, 
and still longer before I read it. Those who 
tefer to the page of Gilbert’s book which I 
tited will see that the changes in the offices 
illotted to the Strategi are there set down, 
with references to the inscriptions which men- 
tion them, and estimated dates of these in- 
sriptions. It was impossible for any one who 
Was using both Gilbert and the Greek treatise 
tot to discover the bearing of these changes 
tpon the date of the treatise itself. It could 
lurdly be called a discovery, even if the thing dis- 
‘ered were more important than it is. The 
research” was Gilbert’s, and I showed my 





‘appreciation ” of it by citing him as my guide 
to the particular inscriptions. 

What can justify or explain Mr. Torr's 
assumption that I could have derived the infor- 
mation only from himself? I gather from his 
recent note that he was not aware, when he 
communicated his discovery to the Classical 
Review, that all this information lay ready to 
hand in Gilbert. But he was aware that I 
could find it there when he wrote to attack me. 

His comment on the date which I gave I do 
not understand except as regards its extreme 
discourtesy. Any one who consults the in- 
scription in the ‘C. I. A.’ (which I cited) can 
see why I substituted ‘‘shortly before 315 
B.C.” for 315/314 B.c. In this inscription 
the event in question is mentioned, after 
which follows ‘‘and in the  archonship 
of Praxibulus (Ol. 116, 2; 315/4 B.c.),” 
&e. (the date, of course, is Koéhler’s), and 
then presently other matters in later archon- 
ships. It seemed clear that the event first 
mentioned was in a different and earlier year. 
If I had followed Mr. Torr I should, I daresay 
correctly, have put 317 B.c. 

From all this it seems to me that Mr. Torr 
could have discovered for himself the ground- 
lessness of his accusation. But to allege such 
things heedlessly is to degrade reviewing to 
libelling. 

It is not my purpose to discuss here the rest 
of the note. It does not greatly concern me 
that I am considered by Mr. Torr ignorant of 
Latin and Greek; nor, I suspect, will Dr. 
Warre mind being told by the same critic that 
he knows little of ships. Some of Mr. Torr’s 
other criticisms are good in matter, though not 
in manner ; in the greater number I venture 
to think that he is mistaken or has made 
unsafe deductions. G. E. MaRinpin. 


Harrogate, Aug. 4, 1891. 

WuieE thanking Mr. Torr for his reference 
to Athenzeus, and admitting generally that he 
knows much more about ancient ships than I 
do, I can yet see no reason for not accepting 
the usual interpretation of iro(wpata as ropes 
that went round the ship vertically. The pas- 
sage in Athenzeus (which it is difficult to over- 
look, as it is referred to by Liddell and Scott, 
s.v.), though it makes a prima facie case in 
favour of the horizontal position, is by no 
means so decisive as Mr. Torr implies. There 
does not appear to be any necessary connexion 
between the length and breadth of the ship on 
the one hand, and the length of the irofwjpara 
on the other ; indeed, the statement that the 
tro¢. were twelve in number, each 600 cubits 
long, occurs several lines after the measurements 
of the ship, and they were probably intended 
to go round the ship three or four times. 

As far as I have seen there is no express 
authority to show whether the tof. were 
fastened vertically or horizontally, the texts 
being themselves consistent with either inter- 
pretation; but as every one will allow they went 
either vertically or horizontally, every argu- 
ment for one view is pro tanto an argument 
against the other. We are, therefore, thrown 
back upon general considerations to be derived 
from the etymology of the word and from the 
nature of the case. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the proper 
meaning of the verb vrofwvvypt is ‘to bind 
beneath,” ‘‘ to undergird,” and it is well illus- 
trated by a passage in Plutarch (‘ Eum.’ xi.) 
where a description is given of the manner in 
which, on a certain occasion, horses were exer- 
cised in a confined space. They were hoisted 
up bya band round the belly (see L. and S. 
s.v.) so that only their hind legs touched the 
ground. It will hardly be disputed that the 
proper meaning of the word suits the vertical 
far better than the horizontal position of the 
ropes, if, indeed, it can be said to suit the latter 
position at all. Again, considering that the 
planks of a ship run longitudinally (and I pre- 





sume this was the case with ancient ships also), 
the only secure way of tightening them is by 
ropes or chains going round under the hull. 
The effect of a rope fastened horizontally would 
surely be rather to start the planks than to 
tighten them. The process of ‘‘frapping” is 
described as follows in Falconer’s ‘ Marine 
Dictionary ’ :— 

“to pass four or five turns of a large cable-laid rope 
round the hull or frame of a ship to support her in 
a great storm or otherwise, when it is apprehended 
that she is not strong enough to resist the violent 
efforts of the sea.” 

And I understand, on the authority of a sailor 
who has taken part in it, that the practice 
is by no means obsolete, though, as might 
be expected, not so common as formerly. 
It is, to say the least, not unlikely that the 
same method of strengthening ships in bad 
weather was used in ancient times. Again, all 
the commentators on Acts xxvii. 17 that I have 
seen, viz., James Smith, Alford, Conybeare and 
Howson, Lumby, Page, and the ‘Speaker’s 
Commentary,’ all give the same explanation. 
If it could reasonably be contended that the 
trof. went horizontally, it is hardly likely all 
would have missed such a good opportunity of 
being original. 

So far from admitting, then, that there is 
no reason to think that the iro({éuara were 
fastened round the hull vertically, I con- 
sider that interpretation to have a_ better 
foundation than its rival, though I have the 
misfortune thereby to differ from Mr. Torr, 
which is sufficient to ‘‘ give pause.” It seems 
unnecessary to consider the meaning of tor- 
mentum, unless. and until its meaning is shown 
to be co-extensive with that of tré(wpa. 

R. C. SEaTon. 








THE AUTHORSHIP OF ‘TALES FROM BOCCACCIO’ 
AND ‘FLORENTINE TALES,’ 
13, Doughty Street, W.C. 

I notice in the Atheneum of August 8th 
under the above heading the following :— 

“His emigration to America, I have been in- 
formed, was not so much a matter of choice as of 
compulsion, and the copies with his name on the 
title-page were probably those which Tegg pur- 
chased of Bentley. It is quite possible that Tegg 
put Powell’s name on the book without any autho- 
rity from the latter.” 

Mr. Thomas Tegg is dead, and therefore 
cannot speak for himself. I as his son was in 
my father’s business for many years, and am 
quite qualified to say he never put Powell’s 
name on the title-page, and I think before Mr. 
Dobell says ‘‘ quite possible” he should have 
made himself certain. Placing a name on a 
title-page of a book without the authority of 
the author or editor is an act of fraud. 

Wi.uam TEce. 








THE ORIENTAL CONGRESS OF 1891. 


THe number of “papers” received is 145, 
Dr. Leitner tells us, as against 45 at the 
Berlin Congress of 1881 and 65 at the 
Vienna Congress of 1886. The following ad- 
ditional arrangements have, we are informed, 
been made. M. Claine is bringing over Batak 
manuscripts, in the medical portion of which 
indigenous Sumatra has anticipated the theory 
of microbes ; Mr. Capus will read a paper on 
the Pamir, Wakhan, and Chitral ; Capt. Binger 
will speak about a tolerant Mohammedan 
state in the Sahara. Among other topics will 
be linguistic indications in shawl patterns. Prof. 
Vasconcellos- Abreu, the Portuguese scholar, 
will give a summary of research in Sanskrit since 
1886, analyzing the Vedic investigations, and 
also supplying the modern Hindu views regard- 
ing their codices, such as the Manava-dharma- 
shastra ; the influence on Europe, through Por- 
tugal, of Indian fables and stories ; and other 
matters of importance to the combined section 
of ancient ‘Sanskrit and (modern) Hinduism.” 
A most important find is the discovery of Dra- 
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vidian prehistoric remains near Bellary, in the 
Madras Presidency. The explorers are Mr. 
R. Sewell, M.C.S.,; and Mr. F. Fawcett. The 
latter has just come home, bringing with him 
photographs and remains illustrating the carv- 
ings on rocks that he has found, and that point 
to a long extinct race and civilization. 

Mr. Sewell writes :— 

“The Bellary district abounds in prehistoric re- 
mains, being rich in burying-places with rude stone 
circles, and dolmens, wherein have been found well- 
preserved pottery and other remains; _ so-called 
* cinder-mounds,’ consisting of a material believed 
to be tufa, but of which the use has never yet been 
discovered ; with a great quantity of celts, mealing 
stones, scrapers, &c., mostly neolithic. Four miles 
east of Bellary is a village called Kapgal, lying 
underneath a rocky hill, of which the visible sur- 
face in many places consists of nothing but a mass 
of large boulders piled one on top of another, The 
eastern end of this had long been known as a fine 
quarry for celts and other prehistoric remains, 
while close by in the plains are the remains of a 
very early settlement with stone-circles, and two 
very curious tufa-mounds. Not long since I 
visited the place with Mr. Fawcett, and, scrambling 
amongst the upper rocks, where probably few 
Europeans have set foot, we found a very large 
quantity of ancient drawings on the surface of the 
boulders, consisting of men and animals and other 
devices. Afterwards questioned, the villagers said 
they had been made by the gods, or rather a god. 
They are evidently of extreme antiquity for various 
reasons. In one or two instances the men’s figures 
have apparently headdresses of long feathers, im- 
plying the existence of barbaric customs unknown 
in the locality at present. The oxen represented 
are different from the breed now known. Some of 
the drawings are very lifelike and skilful. I say 
drawings, but they are really chippings, the figures 
being cut on the surface of the dark rock by a 
succession of blows from some hard substance. Mr. 
Fawcett intends to prepare a paper, illustrated by 
drawings and ‘eae s, on this 9 interesting 
subject— Dravidian prehistorics in this locality, with 
specia! reference to Kapgal—and I think that his 
paper would be found one of great interest, if you 
would admit it. The study of the Indian stone 
age is yet in its infancy, and it deserves all the 
encouragement that such a distinguished meeting 
as the Oriental Congress could give it.” 


The quarrelling between the rival Congresses 
continues. Dr. Ginsburg writes :— 

“TI have received the following from the Rev. 
C. H. H. Wright, D.D.:—* Now as to the Congress. 
Dr. Leitner still retains my name on the Committee 
of his “statutory Congress,” but I have informed 
Dr. Leitner that my sympathies are with the side on 
which the German scholars mainly range themselves 
—. e., on the side of your Congress, to which I have 
actually paid my subscription, and not to Leit- 
ner’s.’”’ 








PROF, CHEYNE ON THE PSALTER. 
Rochester, Aug, 5, 1891. 

THE review of my Bampton Lectures on the 
Psalter in your last number is evidently so 
fairly and even kindly meant, that I venture to 
remonstrate with the writer on certain state- 
ments which may, perhaps, be misinterpreted 
by the reader, and damage my book. 

1. Has he not exaggerated the extent to 
which results such as those expressed in my 
volume have been ‘‘ practically a settled matter 
in the Dutch and German schools of Biblical 
criticism for a comparatively long time’? It is 
true, Olshausen, Hitzig, and Reuss did to a 
certain degree hold similar critical views on the 
Psalter, but partly in a much more extreme 
form than I do, and partly with far less argu- 
mentative proof ; and by the majority of foreign 
scholars these views have been persistently 





opposed. Kuenen, Stade, and Wellhausen 
have only expressed themselves briefly and 
incidentally ; Smend was anticipated by the 
orally delivered lectures, and only occupies a 
small part of the field. No comprehensive and 
systematic treatment of the Psalms has yet 
been published in either Holland or Germany. 
I feel that your reviewer has—no doubt unin- 


{ 


tentionally—done me an injustice in suggesting | 
that I am only presenting views which have 
long ago been arrived at by others. 

2. Nor do I think it quite just to represent 





me as having taken ten years to find out what 
was in 1880 a generally accepted critical truth. 
The sentence quoted (from p. xv) by the re- 
viewer in support of his statement relates, in 
fact, not to critical, but to exegetical problems, 
as is plain from the reference to ‘‘ certain 
psalms” and to the ‘‘central prophecy 
of Isaiah,” which were treated in my ‘Isaiah’ 
(1880) in an essay on Christian apolo- 
getics. Though time has no doubt widened and 
deepened my views on the origin of the Old 
Testament books, it is not true that I am 
‘*now a thoroughgoing adherent of the critical 
school,” in a sense or in a degree in which I 
was not from 1870 to 1880. 

3. It can only be by an oversight that the 
‘lengthy introduction” (twenty-six pages) is 
said to have been ‘‘ thought necessary [by the 
writer] in order to explain the apparent vacil- 
lations which are found in his numerous books 
and essays,” &. The heading of the introduc- 
tion, however, gives a very different account of 
its object. It describes it as ‘‘ explaining the 
origin and critical basis, and illustrating some 
features in the contents of these lectures.” The 
subject of the book is, in fact, so complex and 
difficult, and its proper treatment implies the 
previous consideration of so many other critical 
questions, that it seemed necessary to the 
author to ‘‘ explain the road by which he had 
travelled,” and, in so far as the comprehension 
of the objects of his different works required it, 
to refer to his personal history (Introd., p. xi, 
‘‘The antecedents of a student are only im- 
portant in so far,” &c.). Of ‘‘ apparent vacil- 
lations” the author has had but little to say, 
and that is occupied by about half a page (see 
pp. xiii, xv). ‘‘I have written nothing which 
Spapee I can wish absolutely to retract. The 
thought of a palinode, which has been imputed 
to me, has never entered my head ”’ (p. xiii). 
The ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ published an 
article of mine on Isaiah in 1881 which, how- 
ever imperfect, was ‘‘thoroughgoing,” and a 
‘* vacillation ” upon so difficult a psychological 
problem as the meaning of Psalm xxii. and 
Isaiah liii. cannot with perfect fairness, I submit, 
be called uncritical. Your reviewer has, per- 
haps, not considered these points, nor yet re- 
marked that on p. xia secondary object of the 
introduction is, with a not unnatural timidity, 
briefly stated. It is this. The author has not 
been so fortunate of late years as to please the 
Church reviews. He was so naive (if the word 
may be borrowed) as to think that a brief, but 
frank apologia pro doctrind sud might assist 
Church readers and writers in forming an 
estimate of him. T. K. CHEYNE. 


*, We have watched with interest the 
career of the learned canon as an interpreter 
of the Old Testament from his earliest book, 
the ‘ Notes and Criticism on the Hebrew Text 
of Isaiah,’ 1868, in which he showed himself an 
able disciple of Ewald, down to his Bampton 
Lectures. By saying that ‘‘the results which 
Canon Cheyne offers in his bulky volume 
have been practically a settled matter in the 
Dutch and German schools,” we merely meant 
as far as regards their accepting the existence 
of Maccabean Psalms in general ; but we made 
it clear in the course of our review that Canon 
Cheyne goes beyond them in the plausible 
reasons he advances, and such an admission 
naturally implies originality. This is also im- 
plied in the remarks concerning the chapter on 
the theology contained in the Psalms, and more 
especially in those on the linguistic chapter. 
In speaking of the ten years Canon Cheyne 


| took to follow the critical school on the Psalms 


we by no means desired to blame him. On the 
contrary, it is creditable to him not to have 
followed too quickly the new school, and by his 
hesitation he has advanced his cause. 











——<—<—<< 


Literary Giossip. 

Mr. Coventry Patmore has been engaged 
on a sort of prose supplement to ‘The Angel 
in the House’ and ‘The Unknown Ero;’ 
and it will soon be put into print. ; 

Tue forebodings expressed in oy 
“Gossip” of last week have, unfortunately 
been confirmed, and on Wednesday came the 
sad news of the death of Mr. Lowell. He 
had, in fact, been long in declining health 
and last year he was reluctantly obliged 
to abandon his proposed visit to England, 
Afterwards he rallied, and he continued 
although an invalid, to be fairly well till 
June; but in July a decided change for 
the worse ensued, and he gradually sank, 
Few men of letters have made so many 
warm friends, and he will be sorely missed 
in London as well as at Boston. He was 
always a staunch lover of his own country, 
although some news sheets of the baser sort 
in the United States used to talk of “ that 
distinguished Englishman, J. R. Lowell”, 
and he was undoubtedly the foremost 
American man of letters of his day. We 
shall next week try to give an adequate 
estimate of his literary work. 

Mr. Lowett was for many years in 
somewhat straitened circumstances ; but 
when he was able to afford it he be 
came a great book- buyer, purchasing 
especially almost everything that appeared 
relating to the Romance languages—more 
particularly Old French and Spanish. His 
interest in Italian was also keen. His lec- 
tures on Dante, delivered usually in his own 
house to some half-dozen undergraduates, 
were the most pleasant form of literary study 
open to clever lads at Harvard in the days 
before he went to Spain as Minister of the 
United States. Years afterwards, at the sale 
of the Sunderland Library, he purchased the 
early Spanish translation of the ‘Inferno, 
and presented it to the library of his university. 

By the courtesy of Mr. R. A. Kinglake 
we are enabled to print one of Mr. Lowell's 
latest letters :— 

Dear Mr. Kinetake,—I am highly honoured 
in the dedication of your pamphlet, which I read 
with great interest. I think your plan of Local 
Valhallas to supplement that at Westminster an 
excellent one. While it admits men of National 
reputation, like Blake and Fielding, it admits 
also men of less renown, but deserving some 
lasting commemoration in a less degree. A 
collection of the Busts of Worthies (in old 
Fuller’s sense) is both a recognition and 4 
stimulus. I am not well enough to cherish any 
hope of seeing England again this Year. My 
recollections of the old Home are among the 


dearest of my Life. Should you see Archdeacon fj 


Denison, I pray you to recall me kindly to his 
memory. 

With kindest regards to your Daughter, 

I remain faithfully yours, 
J. R. Lowell. 
R. A. Kinglake, Esqre. 

Aw admirable talker, Mr. Lowell could 
hold his own in the most brilliant society, 
and his fame was accordingly great, but It 
is less well known that he was an admirable 
letter-writer. He took trouble to be a good 
correspondent—a thing few people nowadays 
care to do; his style was witty and playful, 
and when he chose epigrammatic ; and if he 
was writing to a lady he occasionally threw 
in a neatly turned little bit of vers de socitte, 
which showed that had he chosen he might 
have rivalled the masters of the craft. 
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“We hear that the India Office authorities 
el Bf ontemplate making search among the 
gel B chives at Lisbon for documents and 
0s, F eecords which will throw light on the period 
of the Portuguese ascendency in India—a 
our riod which is very meagrely represented 
ely, such documents as came into the hands 
the §f of the East India Company and have been 
He § .nce preserved. There is understood to be 
Ith, a good deal of material among the State 
ged Papers at Lisbon for the earlier history of 
and, European domination in India, and the 
ued, J head of the Record Department at the 
till [ India Office is to visit Lisbon shortly for 
for | the purpose of examining and making 
ank, copies of the more important documents 
any i hearing on the subject. 


Tr is said that a movement is on foot 
it amongst the London working bookbinders 
Y) to obtain a reduction in their hours of 
that } labour without any corresponding reduction 
oj]. ff in wages. If the effort is successful it seems 
} | probable that the master bookbinders may 
We | have to advance their prices for binding to 
the publishers. 
Tae American press has been much occu- 
; in | pied with Mr. Theodore Watts’s article in 
but | the Fortnightly Review on ‘The Future of 
be- | American Literature.’ The reply to it in 
sing the North American Review is being written 
ared | by Mr. Mayo W. Hazletine, and the article 
more § will appear in September. 


was 


His | Mr. Scui'rz Witson is going to contribute 
3 lec- } sn article to the New Review on the career of 
Owl # Theodore Korner, the centenary of whose 
ates, } birth occurs on September 21st. 


Mr. Unperwoop, of Leicester, has had 
t the gie courtesy to send us the following letter 
, sale @! Dickens’s to the editor of the Leicester 
dthe gAmertiser :— 


: Gad’s Hill, near Rochester, Saturday, 
Tn0, Fifth January, 1861. 


rsity. J Sm,—I beg to express my regret that I have 
vlake @usuch thing by me as the cutting from the 
leicester paper, to which you refer. In the 
immense number of communications I receive 
Icannot possibly be accountable for an un- 
oured Bulicited enclosure of that kind, nor can I charge 
Local uy memory with any minute particulars re- 

gecting it. But I have the strongest impres- 
son that I wrote to you in reply to your letter; 
italmost amounts to a positive certainty. 

None of the ‘‘several applications” for the 
rturn of this cutting, to which you refer, have 
* oa ae reached me. It is possible that you may 
1 Olt Piuve addressed those letters to the office of All 
te Year Rownd, and that they may not have 
ben understood in the course of business. 
YBthey have not been laid before me, though 
) ny letters come by hundreds rather than by 
eacon Bidozens, 

Iam sincerely sorry that you should be put 
‘0 any inconvenience ; but (as I have said) I 
lave not this extract among my papers, nor can 
Iin any reason hope to recover a cutting from a 
teent newspaper once lost sight of. 
could I an, Sir, 

: Your faithful Servant, 
ciety, Cares DICKENS. 





‘rable 4, Me: Wiirtam Anprews, whose ‘ Bygone 
“good ncolnshire we reviewed last week, is 
adays f°" to issue ‘Old Church Lore,’ a work 
aytul, r 7 lines to his ‘Curiosities of the 
| if he : 

threw f A conrerEnce of the Institute of Journal- 
ociéte, #8 Will be held at Dublin on Thursday, 
might #riday, and Saturday next. On Friday Sir 


the Lord Mayor of Dublin will take a part 
in the proceedings. At the conclusion of 
the conference the annual report will be 
placed before the members. 


THe death is announced of the Rev. W. 
Howie Wylie, proprietor and editor of the 
Christian Leader, a Glasgow weekly serial. 
He was a native of Kilmarnock, and had 
from an early age till his decease been con- 
nected with journalism. He was the author 
of a life of Carlyle and other volumes. 

Miss Coreti’s novel of ‘ Wormwood: 
a Drama of Paris,’ will appear as the 
feuilleton of the Florentine journal La 
Nazione in November, translated by Signor 
Giaconi. A German translation of the same 
work is preparing for publication; and 
the Swedish version, entitled ‘Malort: ett 
Drama fran Paris,’ was issued in Stockholm 
some weeks ago. 


Messrs. Henry & Co. have in preparation 
a new series entitled ‘“‘The Victoria Library 
for Gentlewomen,” to be written and illus- 
trated by gentlewomen. The first volume, 
which will be ready in September, will be 
by Lady Violet Greville on ‘The Gentle- 
woman in Society,’ and she will be followed 
by Dr. Kate Mitchell, who will write on 
‘ Hygiene for Gentlewomen.’ Arrangements 
have been made for new novels by Mrs. E. 
Lynn Linton, Mrs. Alexander, Miss M. 
Betham-Edwards, Miss Iza Duffus Hardy, 
and the author of the ‘ Anglomaniacs.’ 
Lady Violet Greville will also edit two 
volumes devoted to ‘ Gentlewomen’s Sports,’ 
which will be contributed to by the Mar- 
chioness of Breadalbane, Lady Colin Camp- 
bell, and Miss Leale. Other volumes are 
‘The Home,’ by Mrs. Talbot Coke ; ‘ Cul- 
ture for Gentléwomen,’ by Miss Emily 
Faithfull; also works on painting, music, 
gardening, &c. 

WE ought to have noticed before the 
decease last month of Don Pedro Antonio 
de Alarcon, a noted Spanish journalist, 
novelist and poet, whose tales ‘ El Sombrero 
de Tres Picos’ and ‘El Ecandalo’ are familiar 
to readers of modern Spanish. He wrote 
some capital letters to La [beria when cor- 
respondent of that journal during the war 
in Morocco in 1859, and collected them in 
his ‘ Diario de un Testigo de la Guerra de 
Africa.’ He was at one time the Spanish 
Minister at Constantinople. 


A new volume of ‘Sonnets and Poems,’ 
translated from the Italian, French, Dutch, 
German, and Spanish languages, by Mr. 
Collard J. Stock, will be issued shortly by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Last year the Government Printing Press 
in Bangkok republished the edicts and pro- 
clamations of King Mongkut for the year 
1858-59, 7.¢., for the year after the treaties 
with European powers were made. The 
same press announces now a reprint of all 
edicts and laws issued during the reign of 
King Mongkut and during the present 
reign. The work will be completed in four 
volumes, which will be published at intervals 
of three months. The first volume has just 
made its appearance. On the completion 
of the work we may recur to it. The price 
of the complete work is about 2/. 10s. 


Tue Parliamentary Papers of the week 








gemon Borthwick will preside over a | 
necting of the Council; and during the day 





include Africa, No. 7, 1891, Correspondence 


East Africa (2s. 3d.); Local Government 
Board, Ireland, Nineteenth Report (2s. 3¢.); 
and the Thirty-fourth Annual Report on 
the National Portrait Gallery (2d.). 








SCIENCE 


oe 


Memoir and Letters of Sidney Gilchrist Thomas, 
Inventor. Edited by R. W. Burnie. 
(Murray. ) 

‘‘THE first thought that passed through my 

mind when I saw him was ‘ He’s a genius.’ I 

never saw one who so completely separated in 

himself talent from that indescribable thing we 
call genius...... He had only to appear, and we 
bowed before his powers.” 

Such are the words of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, 

written with reference to Sidney Gilchrist 

Thomas during his visit to the United States 

in 1881. The young metallurgist who could 

make so extraordinary an impression upon 
the people with whom he came in con- 
tact must have been a person well worth 
knowing, and we accordingly welcome Mr. 

Burnie’s biographical sketch as affording us 

an introduction to ‘the pale Gladstonian- 

looking youth.” 

It was this youth who solved the greatest 
metallurgical problem of the age. But no 
sooner had the solution come within his 
grasp than his friends saw to their dismay 
that the pallid visage and the hollow cheek 
too surely betokened the touch of death. 
His life was, in truth, a long succession of 
struggles, followed by triumphant success ; 
but all was over before he had reached the 
age of five-and-thirty. 

The central feature of this brief career 
was the discovery of a means of dephosphor- 
izing pig-iron. Let it not be supposed for 
a moment that this was either a simple or a 
trivial matter: so far from being simple, it 
had baffled all previous metallurgists; so 
far from being trivial, its accomplishment 
has added enormously to the steel-making 
resources of the world. That the thing 
would some day be done—that the phos- 
phorus could be expelled from the pig— 
every scientific metallurgist, notwithstanding 
the failure of this and that inventor, must 
have foreseen. The strange part of the story 
is not that it was done, but that, after pro- 
fessional chemists and practical metallurgists 
had failed, it was ultimately accomplished 
by a young clerk in the Thames Police 
Court! 

The sudden death of his father, who held 

a quiet post in the Civil Service, led young 

Thomas before he was seventeen to under- 

take the responsibilities of life and push his 

own way in the world. For this serious 
business he had no preparation, except nis 
training at home and at Dulwich College; 

but he soon obtained a nomination for a 

junior clerkship in a police court, and for 

some twelve years occupied that position, 
first at Marlborough Street and afterwards 
at Stepney. Such leisure as he could secure 
was invariably devoted to study, especially 
to chemistry and the cognate sciences; and 
with such ardour did he prosecute this work 
that he lived a kind of double life, following 
official routine in the day and serious scien- 
tific study in the evening. The strain of 
this dual existence was probably not un- 
connected with the premature exhaustion 





relating to Great Britain and Portugal in 


of his vitality. 
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In the course of his chemical training one 
subject struck him as supremely importan‘, 


and upon this he brooded until it became ' 


the absorbing idea of his life. It was emi- 
nently a prosaic and practical subject. Most 
of our iron ores contain phosphorus in 
greater or less proportion, and when the 
ore is smelted this passes into the pig-iron. 
On the conversion of the metal into steel, 
whether in the Bessemer converter or in 
Siemens’s open hearth, the faithful phos- 
phorus sticks to the steel with touching 
tenacity; but the effect of this close com- 
panionship is to render the steel so brittle 
as to be practically worthless. Hence it 
became of first importance to use only such 
ores as were substantially destitute of phos- 
phorus. If, argued Mr. Thomas, it were 
only possible to effect a divorce between the 
phosphorus and the metal, what a vast range 
of iron ores, now comparatively worthless, 
might be utilized in the manufacture of iron 
for steel making! Many a good man had 
tried it, and always failed ; but still a fortune 
clearly lay in success, and Thomas, un- 
daunted by the failure of others, determined 
to try his hand. To the surprise of every 
one except himself he succeeded! But Mr. 
Burnie is very properly careful to point out 
that this success “was due to no sudden 
flash of irradiating inspiration, but was the 
slow outcome of long years of patient, tire- 
less work.” 

Careful study of the subject in its theo- 
retical bearing led him to the conclusion 
that the phosphorus is not eliminated in the 
Bessemer process because the converter is 
lined with ganister, or some other siliceous 
material, which in technical language may 
be described as an acid body. During the 
process the phosphorus is oxidized, and in 
order to remove this product a base must 
be present ; hence the germ of success lay in 
the suggestion of a daszc lining, such as one 
containing, instead of silica, much lime and 
magnesia. 

It fortunately happened that Mr. Thomas 
had a cousin, Mr. Percy Carlyle Gilchrist, 
who was a metallurgical chemist of high 
scientific reputation. To him the experi- 
mental investigation was accordingly de- 
puted, and the “basic process” has thus 
come to be generally known under the dual 
name of the ‘‘Thomas-Gilchrist process.”’ 
Researches upon a small scale soon gave 
such promise of success that patents were 
taken out. A new field of study was thus 
opened up, and Thomas applied himself to 
the intricacies of British and foreign patent 
law with such assiduity that his patent 
agent admitted that his client knew more 
about the matter than he himself. 

When Mr. Thomas made a brief announce- 
ment of his great discovery at the Iron and 
Steel Institute in 1878, the assembled metal- 
lurgists were careful not to spoil him by 
precipitate congratulations. It seemed so 
unlikely that a young amateur—a man un- 
known in the iron and steel world—should 
haveaccomplished what hundreds of patentees 
—including some of the foremost men—had 
failed to do, that the subject was not con- 
sidered worth discussion: a smile of incre- 
dulity, deepening here and there into a 
sneer, passed over the meeting, and the sub- 
ject was dropped in silence. Yet the process 
was destined in a few years to revolutionize 
the steel trade of the world! 





On a visit to Creusot, after the meeting 
of the Iron and Steel Institute in Paris in 
1878, Mr. Thomas explained his process to 
Mr. Windsor Richards, of Middlesborough, 
who was so struck with the results that he 
undertook experiments on a large scale with 
Cleveland pig, a metal exceptionally rich in 
phosphorus, and soon established the process 
on a commercial basis. 

The brilliant success of the Thonias-Gil- 
christ process naturally led Mr. Thomas to 
resign his appointment at the police court. 
Business engagements soon crowded upon 
him, and frequent calls to the Continent, 
where his process was extensively employed, 
led to the habit of travelling by night as well 
as day ; while to his incessant toil were added 
the anxieties of patent litigation. Notwith- 
standing an innate joyousness of spirit, and 
the pleasurable consciousness of success, the 
strain became too great for his frail nature : 
pulmonary mischief was developed, and his 
physical vitality soon waned. Everything, 
naturally, was done to preserve so precious 
a life—the winters were spent in Southern 
climates, and even a voyage round the world 
was undertaken; but all was of no avail— 
the lung troubles gradually increased, and 
at length life quietly ebbed away. 

In Mr. Burnie’s interesting memoir we 
get a full view of the character and habits of 
his hero. We see Mr. Thomas as an omni- 
vorous reader, a humorous correspondent, 
a vivacious conversationalist, and a shrewd 
debater. While delighting in science, espe- 
cially in chemistry and mechanics, he had 
evidently the calculating habits of a man of 
business. In private life he was generous 
and sympathetic, cheerful, and even playful, 
while he was gifted with a personality 
which is described by his friends as unique. 
A study of his life leads us to conclude that 
some of the most striking elements of his 
character were inherited from his mother— 
a lady of Scottish descent, of whose cha- 
racter we get glimpses here and there in 
the pages of this work. 

Although Mr. Burnie modestly calls him- 
self ‘‘ editor,” he can really claim to be the 
author of an excellent memoir. Some of 
the letters, it is true, contain occasional 
trivialities which might, perhaps, have been 
omitted with advantage; but on the whole 
the biographer has accomplished his task 
with much taste and discretion. The work 
is pleasantly written, and free from serious 
typographical errors. The “‘ Mr. Waddington 
Smyth” on p. 37 is obviously intended for 
the late Sir Warington Smyth; while the 
“‘Professor Turner” of p. 141 refers, we 
surmise, to the venerable Prof. Tunner of 
Leoben. 








Primitive Folk. By Elie Reclus. (Scott.) 
WHILE we are glad to have so suggestive, 
fresh, and epigrammatic a work as ‘Les 
Primitifs’ well translated into English, we 
think it a little unfair to the English reader 
that the publisher and editor of a ‘‘Con- 
temporary Science Series” should offer him 
a translation of a French work which had 
already reached a third edition in 1885 
without any indication that it is not an 
original English work written for the series 
by the accomplished author, who showed 
during his long residence in England some 
years ago that his pen was equally facile in 
our language and in his own. As the book 








is not acknowledged to be a translation, the 
name of the translator is necessarily not 
given; and though the initials “E. R.” are 
added at the end of the preface, which itself 
is a literal translation of that to the French 
edition, even to the promise with which it 
concludes of ‘‘soon offering the public g 
second series of studies,” we doubt whether 
the author is the translator. Had he been 
asked to rewrite in English what he had 
previously written in French, he would 
hardly have kept so closely to his text. Qn 
the other hand, he would not have written 
“nineteen” as the equivalent of “ dix-neuf 
cents” (p. 263). However that may be, the 
English translation suffers by comparison 
with the French original, through the super. 
stitious preference of the English publisher 
for an unbroken uniform page of type. In 
the French edition quotations are distin. 
guished by being printed in smaller type, 
breaks in the subject are marked by a break 
in the page, and each leaf has a different 
head-line—contrivances which greatly assist 
the reader. 

M. Reclus selects as types of primitive 
folk the Inoits, the Apaches, the Nairs, the 
Toda and other tribes of the Neilgherry 
mountains, and the Kolarians of Bengal—a 
selection which at first sight is almost as 
surprising by its inclusions as by its omis- 
sions. The Inoits, or ‘‘men,” as the Esqui- 
maux call themselves, are certainly of low 
physical development, but the circumstances 
of climate and nurture in which they have 
to live may account for that; indeed, M. 
Reclus says, ‘‘the Esquimaux are in great 
part a product of their climate”; but he 
argues that from the lives they now lead we 
may gather what the life of the European 
of the glacial period must have been. The 
Apaches, in like manner, though they rank 
low among the Indian tribes of North 
America, owe that rank rather to their forest 
and mountain life than to any essential 
difference between themselves and other 
tribes. Though the Apaches, properly so 
called, are relatively small in stature, the 
Comanches, Navajos, and other tribes in- 
cluded under the same general name, are 
among the finest specimens of physical 
humanity—a magnificent wild beast, this 
Apache,” M. Reclus says. The publisher 
of the English edition has added to the 
work as a frontispiece a portrait of a 
splendid type of Navajo, adorned with ear- 
rings, necklace and pendant crosses, painted 
robe, &c. The Nairs, again, claim to bea 
military and aristocratic caste, and look 
down upon their fellow countrymen with 
disdain, a sentiment for which their physical 
superiority gives them some pretext. “A 
gracious race,” M. Reclus describes them, 
and quotes Pyrard, to whom they ap- 
peared ‘the handsomest, most shapely, 
best proportioned men he ever saw’ 
The Neilgherry mountaineers are divid 
into five distinct tribes; but the difference 
between the highest and the lowest of these 
tribes is, in the main, attributable to their 
differences of occupation and nurture. The 
cave-dweller, the woodman, the artisan, the 
agriculturist, and the herdsman represett 
a scale rising in physical development an 
character, and corresponding very closely 
with the distinctions supposed to be racial. 
The Kolarians of Bengal represent anciett, 
and probably aboriginal peoples; but the 
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— 
“atom of human sacrifice which prevailed 

ong the Khonds, and to which they ad- 
hered with such obstinacy, is accompanied 
py a ritual so elaborate, and depends upon 
qasiderations so foreign to the simplicity of 
the primitive mind, that they can hardly be 
wnsidered in that respect as types of primi- 
tive folk. 2 

These are the races which M. Elie Reclus 
describes as “primitive,” omitting others, 
gh as the Australian, the African negro, 
and the Bushman, which are much lower in 
the scale of physical and mental endowment. 
What is his principle of selection? It seems 
to be this. He accepts without reserve the 
theories of Bachofen and MacLennan as 
to the precedency of the matriarchy, and 
ghere he finds mother-right still to subsist 
he takes that as an infallible test of the 
rmitive condition of the peoples. Even 
upon this assumption, however, the per- 
sstence of a single custom is not conclusive 
evidence that the people who cling to it are 
gitochthonous, and the hold that matri- 
archy still has upon some of these peoples 
may merely be evidence of the existence of 
conditions such as first gave rise to it. The 
necessity which M. Reclus is under of work- 
ing out the social conditions of the primitive 
folk in order to establish his theory gives 
vide scope to his peculiar cynical humour, 
md he is constantly finding analogies to 
primitive customs in the Hebrew Scriptures 
vhich will be startling to many of his 
raders. 

The English version of M. Reclus’s book 





Warne & Co.)—We do not believe that a work 


has one advantage over its French original 
inthe addition of an index. 








Charles Darwin: his Life and Work. By 
(.F. Holder. (Putnam’s Sons.)—It was only 
to be expected that some short work based on 
Mr. Frank Darwin’s admirable life of his father 
should be published, and we are rather aston- 
ished that it has not appeared before now. The 
present compilation is no better than was to be 
apected, and we do not know that it is much 
vorse. Those acquainted with the original will 
wt care for it, and those who are not had better 
make acquaintance with it forthwith. 








MEDICAL LITERATURE. 


The Physician as Naturalist: Addresses and 
Memoirs bearing on the History and Progress of 
Medicine, chiefly during thelast Hundred Years. 
by W. F. Gairdner, M.D. (Glasgow, MacLe- 
hose & Sons.)—Prof. Gairdner has done well to 
wllect into one volume some of the admirable 
ind thoughtful addresses on the history and pro- 
gress of medicine which he has written during 
the last thirty years. In these days of super- 
fial scientific work Prof. Gairdner stands out 
pte-eminently amongst those—few, indeed, in 
umber—who believe in work thoroughly done, 
words well considered, and, as far as is possible, 
monly that which is true being written. Evi- 

of these excellent and rare qualities may 
befound in the volume before us ; for whether 

@ progress of medicine during the last hun- 

years, the use of stimulants in the treat- 
ment of fever and other acute diseases, or the 
wndition of sanitary science is the subject to 

‘discussed, or an affectionate memoir of a 
fiend written, the careful reader must be struck 
wt only with the profound knowledge and 
amest thought displayed by Prof. Gairdner, 
= feo with his determination to seek truth 

ys. 


Home Doctoring: a Guide to Domestic Medi- 
ie and Surgery. By W. B. Kesteven, M.D. 


of this kind can be of much practical value—in 
this country, at any rate. A little knowledge of 
medicine is a dangerous thing ; and to put such 
a book as this into the hands of any but those 
who are specially educated for medical work 
seems to us to be likely to end in disaster. Can 
it be wise for any uneducated (medically speak- 
ing) person to take charge of a case of disease 
of so important a joint as that of the hip? Is it 
proper to tell the public that they should settle 
the seat of the disease by ‘‘sharp taps on the 
top of the hipbone, at the outside of the leg, or 
on the sole of the foot”? The same may be 
said of other diseases treated of in this book. 
The information is scanty ; the treatment is so 
briefly, and at times so incautiously described, 
that even a medical man who followed it closely 
might get into trouble, whilst one who has had 
no medical education must do so. Of all work 
medicine requires the most thorough study, and 
we cannot but view with grave apprehension 
the placing in the minds of the people such a 
smattering of knowledge as is given to so-called 
‘‘trained nurses” by such works as these, and 
to the public by the St. John’s Ambulance 
Association. 


The Care of the Sick at Home and in the 
Hospital. By Dr. Th. Billroth. Translated by 
J. Bentall Endean. (Sampson Low & Co.)— 
‘‘The nurse must be the helper of the patient 
and the doctor: she must learn to execute 
judiciously and accurately the doctor’s orders, 
and must not desire to cure on her own account : 
she must have as implicit confidence in him as 
the patient himself has.” Dr. Th. Billroth in 
this volume has endeavoured to show how the 
above objects are to be attained—how, in fact, 
a nurse is to be educated to be a nurse—a com- 
fort to the sick and a help to the doctor. He 
has succeeded admirably. He has clearly laid 
down the qualifications required by a nurse ; he 
has explained her duties, giving her informa- 
tion on details regarding cleanliness, cheerful- 
ness, relieving pain, moving and feeding patients. 
He has not filled his book with unnecessary 
medical knowledge, which should be in the pro- 
vince of the doctor, but has ably and briefly 
written a book which every woman who wishes 
to be an experienced and successful nurse should 
read, its injunctions carefully carry out. If she 
does this she will succeed in her object—be 
a helper of the patient, a very valuable and 
trusted assistant of the doctor, and worthy of 
her high calling. We are much indebted to the 
translator for the careful way in which he has 
done his work, and for giving every one inter- 
ested in nursing in this country an opportunity 
of reading so good and practical a work. 








THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF HYGIENE 
AND DEMOGRAPHY. 


Tue seventh International Congress for the 
study of questions relating to hygiene and 
demography, which is now being held in our 
midst, has drawn together some most distin- 
guished men of science. England has not played 
so important a part as she should have done in 
the former congresses, which began at Brussels 
in 1876. Not only have the representatives from 
this country been generally few in number, 
but also little interest has been shown in the 
meetings by those who stayed at home. This is 
somewhat strange, for it may be fairly said that 
England holds almost the foremost place in 
matters relating to sanitary reform. It is, 
therefore, especially gratifying to learn that the 
attendance at this Congress is far in excess of 
that at any preceding ones. 

The study of hygiene conducted on ascientific 
basis began little more than fifty years ago, and 
a better proof of the enormous and rapid pro- 
gress made in the knowledge of the subject can- 
not be given than by a list of the subjects 
which are now being brought under discussion. 
It is natural that many interests should be 








involved in this meeting. The medical profes- 





sion is the most numerously represented, but it 
would be difficult to find a meeting more gener- 
ally representative of all branches of science. 
The number of foreign delegates is large, and 
there is no European nation unrepresented. 
There are also highly influential deputations 
from India and the colonies. 

The division of the subjects into sections is 
comprehensive, and may be regarded as distinctly 
successful. In each section the papers read 
have reached a high standard, and most of 
the discussions have been well sustained. 
The sections devoted to bacteriology and allied 
subjects form a large and important group, and 
have brought together several of the most highly 
distinguished workers in this branch. This 
section is presided over by Sir J. Lister, who 
may be regarded as the father of the practical 
application of this branch of scientific research. 

It is interesting, in watching the progress of 
hygienic science, to note that the study of 
bacteriology may be said to have begun in 1828, 
and to observe how both sciences have greatly 
developed in approximately the same interval 
of time. The Bacteriological Sections are 
drawing the largest audiences. This is natural 
enough from the interest attached to recent 
developments of the subject, and besides the 
improved methods for demonstrating micro- 
organisms to the audiences offer an additional 
attraction of no slight weight. The deep-felt 
interest manifested itself by the enthusiastic 
reception accorded to M. Metschnikoff on 
Wednesday. It is much to be regretted that Dr. 
Koch and M. Pasteur have been unable to be 
present at the discussion of questions which they 
were the first to raise. Closely connected with 
this subject is that of rabies, which has been 
discussed by such authorities as Dr. Roux, of 
the Pasteur Institute, and our countrymen Dr. 
Fleming and Prof. Horsley. It is more than 
probable, however, that the real work of the 
Congress will not be done in the most crowded 
meetings. 

One of the sections of the widest general 
interest is that devoted to infancy, childhood, 
and school life. Singularly little attention in this 
country has really been paid to the scientific 
treatment of this subject, and beyond occa- 
sional outcries about over-examination or educa- 
tional ‘‘ pressure” no progress has been made. 
The papers in this section are of the highest 
class and of great interest. The question of 
the substitution of manual training for part of 
the ordinary book lessons, as being not only 
of intellectual, but also of industrial value, is 
most important. The often insufficient or un- 
suitable diet of many of our schools is also a 
point that leaves much room for improvement, 
and affects the children of the upper classes not 
infrequently. 

The physical training of women is also a 
subject that is being prominently brought for- 
ward. Itis to be hoped that much practical 
good may be the result of the work of this 
section, and vast service will be rendered if it 
can popularize the methods it chooses to adopt. 

Purity of the air we breathe is one of the 
essentials to health, and a Congress of Hygiene 
held in London would be singularly incomplete 
without giving this a prominent place in their 
discussions. Benefit to suffering humanity may 
be hoped for from the debates on the much-vexed 
smoke question. The protest against smoke 
has been persistent and attempts at legislation 
frequent during this century, with the result 
that there has been a considerable reduction in 
the nuisance resulting from factories and steam- 
boats. Few willdeny that further steps should 
be promptly taken in this direction, both as re- 
gards smoke from domestic fires and that from 
the factory chimneys, which contaminates the 
atmosphere of our manufacturing towns The 
public are anxiously expecting some definite in- 
formation from the Congress as to how this most 
important end is to be achieved. In connexion 








with this point an ingenious device is being 
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exhibited by Dr. Delépine and Mr. Gomess, 
by which the smoke will not only be removed, 
but will also be utilized for disinfecting the 
sewers. 

The subject of pollution of water naturally 
follows that of the air, and brings us to the 
sewage question. Most interesting papers have 
been read, and fortunately the discussions have 
kept free from those disturbing influences which 
are often present in debates on this subject. 
It has been pretty unanimously agreed that the 
solution of the sewage question will be found in 
systems of irrigation. It is not improbable that 
this consensus of opinion may tend to the 
enforcement of existing laws relating to the 
pollution of rivers. The County Councils have 
now entrusted to them the administration of 
the Rivers Pollution Act, which hitherto has 
been almost in abeyance. 

So far we have referred to but one portion of 
the Congress, that of hygiene. This, no doubt, 
is of great importance, but the other part, 
namely, that of demography, is of more general 
scientific interest. This section is naturally 
under the presidency of Mr. Francis Galton, 
whose thoughtful introductory address was 
followed by a statistical paper of great value 
‘On the Relation of Occupation to Disease and 
Mortality,’ by Dr. W. Ogle. 

In addition to the papers and discussions, 
which form the chief part of the Congress, men- 
tion should be made of the numerous excursions 
to sanitary works in and about the metropolis. 








SOCIETIES. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL.—Aug. 5.—Mr. F. Du Cane- 
Godman, President, in the chair.—Mr. A. J. Chitty 
and Capt. E. G. Watson were elected Fellows. — 
The President announced the death of Mr. F. Grut. 
the hon. librarian, and commented on the valuable 
services which he had rendered to the Society.— 
Dr. D. Sharp exhibited Japyr solifugus, from the 
Eastern Pyrenees, and stated that in his opinion 
it was a connecting link between the Thysanura and 
Dermaptera. He also exhibited pupx of Dytiscus 
marginalis ; one of these was perfectly developed, 
with the exception that it retained the larval head. 
Dr. Sharp also exhibited specimens of Ophonus 
puncticollis and allied species, and said that Thom- 
son’s characters of the three Swedish species, 0. 
puncticollis, O. brevicollis, and O. rectangulus, 
applied well to our British examples, and separated 
them in a satisfactory manner. Thomson’s nomen- 
clature, however, would he thought prove untenable, 
as the distinguished Swede described our common 
Puncticollis as a new species under the name of 
Rectangulus.—Mr. F. W. Frohawk exhibited a long 
and varied series of KHpinephele hyperanthus, from 
the New Forest and Dorking. The specimens from 
the former locality were considerably darker and 
more strongly marked than those from the chalk. 
Amongst the specimens were a variety of the female 
with large lanceolate markings on the under side, 
taken in the New Forest, and a female from Dork- 
ing with large, clearly defined white-pupilled spots 
on the upper side. Mr, Frohawk further exhibited 
drawings of varieties of the pupe of E. hyperan- 
thus ; and also a large specimen of a variety of the 
female of Huchloé cardamines, bred from ova ob- 
tained in South Cork, with the hind wings of an 
ochreous-yellow colour. Coloured drawings illus- 
trating the life-history of the specimen in all its 
stages were also exhibited. — M. Sergé Alphéraky 
communicated a paper entitled ‘On some Cases of 
Dimorphism and Polymorphism among Palearctic 
Lepidoptera.’ 





BoTANIC.—Avwg. 10.—Anniversary Meeting.—Dr. 
St. George Mivart in the chair.—The record of 
scientific and other work drawn from the annual 
report shows a continued increase in the general 
utility of the Society. The gardens and greenhouses 
containing the exotic collections have seldom been 
in better condition, the long winter doing no 
further damage than increasing the fuel account, 
while the showery summer has given a great impulse 
to the general verdure of the more hardy trees and 
shrubs. The various exhibitions and fétes have 
been successfully held, but, owing to the weather, 
the attendance and receipts have been less than 
last year. As a meteorological station for London 
the site has long been noted, and the action of the 
Society in publishing the automatic daily sun 
records for the past four years has earned the thanks 
of all inter sted in meteorological science. The 
lectures on botanicel subjects given during the 





season were largely attended, while the notes of 
new and rare plants, &c., published in the quarterly 
Journal of the Society give it an ever-widening 
interest. The facilities which the gardens afford 
for study are each sano more and more taken 
advantage of.—Prof. Groves was elected a Member 
of Council for the ensuing year, the Duke of Teck 
and Mr, H. L. Antrobus being re-elected President 
and 7reasurer. 





PALESTINE EXPLORATION FuND.—July 21.— 
Annual Meeting. — Mr. J, Glaisher in the chair. 
—The Report of the Executive Committee was 
read, which deplored the loss of the Archbishop of 
York, President of the Society, the Dean of Wells, 
and Rev, Henry Geary.—The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury has become President.—The main work of the 

ear has been the excavations at Tell el Hesy under 
fr. Bliss—The Chairman made the annual state- 
ment.—The expenditure for the year amounted to 
3,1897. 15s. 4d.—The appeal for funds for excava- 
tion in Palestine brought in 1 ,000/. 








Science Gossip, 


Tue celebration of the seventieth anniversary 
of the birth of Prof. Helmholtz, which, as we 
announced some time ago, was to have taken 
place on the 31st inst., has been postponed until 
November 2nd, on account of the vacation. 
The last date has been chosen, it being at the 
same time his fifty years’ ‘‘ Doctorjubilium.” 


Tue Rev. 8. J. Johnson, F.R.A.S., of Mel- 
plash, near Bridport, Dorset, writes that the 
Perseid meteors were seen there on the night 
of the 10th inst. in greater brilliancy than in 
any year since 1871. 








FINE ARTS 
The Life and Works of Giorgio Giulio Clovio, 
Miniaturist. By J. W. Bradley. Illus- 
trated. (Quaritch. ) 


ARTISTICALLY speaking, Giulio Clovio was 
not worth the immense trouble Mr. Bradley 
has expended upon him. He was neither 
a miniaturist in the style of the old illumi- 
nators, nor a painter in the nobler and more 
developed sense of the word. He pos- 
sessed very little, if any, invention, no 
imagination whatever, and his idea of de- 
sign was that of the tapestry weavers and 
needleworkers of the sixteenth century con- 
temporaneously with whom he flourished in 
an atmosphere of declining art. Combin- 
ing, curiously enough, much that was 
Michael Angelesque with a good deal which 
he learned from Giulio Romano, he violated 
the radical principles of his own craft. In 
short, Mr. Bradley has been unfortunate in 
choosing for his elaborate biography a 
subject without much attractiveness or real 
dignity, while lives of many great men re- 
main to be written. Nevertheless, as every- 
thing pertaining to that remarkable period 
of transition in which Giulio lived is in- 
teresting and profitable, we cannot but be 
grateful for this book, and we congratulate 
the writer on doing justice to his theme as 
well as in being much more fortunate in 
this venture than when compiling the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Miniaturists.’ This is a book of 
another colour and style, and its subject is 
manifestly within the grasp of Mr. Bradley, 
a careful inquirer, but an indifferent critic, 
who in choosing his present theme forgot 
that exquisite finish and studious manipula- 
tion do not make fine art. Not only was 
Clovio not the genius Mr. Bradley’s pardon- 
able enthusiasm leads him to believe, but 
his life, devoid as it was of the passion and 
troubles which beset his contemporary, Ben- 


venuto Cellini is only worth writing as a | spoke of him as ‘of Macedonia,” as 4 





piece of the history of decaying art. Cloyiy 
as an artist concerns us in the first instance 
and we pause to consider that part of oy 
subject. 

Even the best works of this famons 
miniaturist—as the reader may see in the 
wonderful Commentary of Grimani on §& 
Paul, which is one of the chief ornaments 
of the Soane Museum, and that smalle 
gem, a book of Offices (B.M. Add. Mg. 
20,927), which belonged to Lord Stuart de 
Rothesay, and may be that mentioned by 
Vasari as a masterpiece of Giulio—are eg. 
lections of little, naturalistic subjects, such 
as heads, arms, trophies, amorini, flowers 
shells, and other minutize, painted to the 
life on the smallest scale and with astound. 
ing finish, and arranged as borders, so to say, 
generally without the slightest reference to 
the text they enclose. They are depicted 
in full colours on flat gold grounds, with 
shadows projected upon the grounds, giving 
an effect of relief which is out of harmony 
with the principles of the art decorative, 
and, asinstances of painting proper, incon- 
gruous to the last degree, inharmonious, and 
confused. Individually these little things 
are often designed with great spirit, and 
always executed with a touch as studious 
as it is delicate. Offending radically against 
the highest canons of art, which tolerate 
nothing illogical, and out of keeping with 
itself as well as with its. function, the 
craftsmanship of Clovio has never excited 
the admiration of artists to anything like 
the same degree as the homogeneous and 
self-consistent illuminations of the Gothic 
miniaturists, although, of course, the tech- 
nique of the Gothicists is not for a moment 
to be compared with Giulio’s in respect to 
its realism and laboriousness. Critics rank 
Clovio’s works with those gorgeous but con- 
fusing panels which, mostly painted in Basle 
and Geneva during the sixteenth century, are 
known as Swiss glass, and with the curious 
medleys of the later Raphaelesque period 
in Rome, which are commonly, but wrongly, 
called arabesques, being borrowed from 
the grottesche of the Roman therme, with 
which Clovio was, no doubt, well acquainted, 
as they were discovered in 1515—jumbles 
of odds and ends, connected by nothing in 
particular, and harmonious in their group- 
ing only. Raphael used them in the Loggie 
more wisely than Clovio in his books. 

With this protest on behalf of the logic 
of art we may turn to Mr. Bradley’s book 
with satisfaction, and endeavour to show 
how it was that an exquisite draughtsman, 
but fourth-rate artist, came to shine by 
borrowed light, the splendour of which has 
fascinated Mr. Bradley. 

Giorgio Giulio Clovio was born at the 
village of Grizine, in Croatia, in 1498; 
his real name was Jurai Glovichisch, and 
he signed himself Grovato, much as P. 
Vanucci styled himself ‘“ Perugino,” and 
Raphael added to his name that of his 
native town. Clovio seems to have been 
a Macedonian by descent, at least he some- 
times appended ‘‘ Macedo”’ to his signa- 
ture. Francisco di Holanda, the renowned 
Portuguese illuminator (a sort of follower 
of our Giulio, whose curious manuscript 
the Comte Raczynski is said to have foun 
at Lisbon, and published at length m 
‘Les Arts en Portugal,’ 1846, p. 5, et seq.) 
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(onal Grimaldi (he meant Grimani) at 
Rome, and as “‘the most famous of illu- 
minators” (p- 43). The dialogues of the 
Portuguese with Michael Angelo and Clovio 
as quoted by Raczynski have every appear- 
ance of being genuine, and are very 
animated; they repeatedly affirm that 
Giulio was generally known as the Mace- 
donian. They likewise throw light on the 
development of the Michaelangelesque style 
of Clovio, stating that he showed Francisco 
di Holanda a Ganymede of Michael Angelo : 
«J] était peint avec une suavité extréme, 
et ce fut la premiére chose qui lui donna 
de la renommée 4 Rome.” The Ganymede 
was, Vasari tells us, ong for the Duke 
Cosimo de’ Medici. Vasari says that after 
Clovio’s return to Italy from the service of 
Louis, King of Hungary, he entered the 
service of Cardinal Campeggio and set him- 
self to study art more zealously than before, 
and, ‘‘ with all his power, to copy the works 
of Michael Angelo.” He in 1526 was copy- 
ing the frescoes in the Sistine Chapel, and he 
was compelled to fly when the city was cap- 
tured by the troops of Bourbon. As to the 
effect of Raphael’s later style on Clovio, we 
jearn from Vasari that among the Croatian’s 
teachers was Giulio Romano, from whom 
Clovio “first learned to use tints and colours 
prepared with gum and in tempera.” His 
works make manifest the truth of this, 
and Vasari’s account of Giulio belongs to 
oe of the best ‘‘ Lives” in the famous 
book, and to it Mr. Bradley, like all who 
have preceded him, owes the greater part 
of his more valuable material. He never- 
theless is by no means a slavish follower, 
but carefully corrects a few of Vasari’s 
chronological slips, especially with regard 
tothe date of Clovio’s entering the estab- 
lishment of Cardinal Marino Grimani, as 
Vasari told us he did in 1516, his eigh- 
tenth year. It must be Cardinal Domenico 
Grimani to whom the artist went at this early 
period, and for whom he then “drew with 
the pen certain designs for medals and their 
reverses, With infinitely minute detail, and 
fnished them with extraordinary, nay, 
almost inconceivable, care and patience.” 
It could not have been Marino Grimani, 
vho did not become a cardinal till 1528. 
Vasari, referring to some troubles Clovio, 
ata much later time, experienced at the 
hands of the monks of Candiano (in whose 
house, which is in the Paduan region, he 
had quarters after taking the cowl), says 
that it was after the sack of Rome in 1527 
that Cardinal Grimani out of compassion took 
(lovio into his service. Mr. Bradley recon- 
tiles these statements by saying that Clovio 
“passed, bequeathed, as it were, by his 
master’s will,’’ from one Grimani to the other; 
but he gives no authority for the statement. 
Domenico died in 1523. It is probable 
that the Croatian had very early associations 
vith the great house of the Grimani, but 
there seems to be no proof of the circum- 
sance happening before Vasari’s date of 
1516, when Clovio was nearly eighteen. 
Nor does Mr. Bradley produce any evidence 
br his notion that Clovio’s introduction to 
uniature draughtsmanship took place in 
‘ome neighbouring monastery’’ near his 

place. He might, of course, have gone 
a monastery school, but it does not follow 


eman attached to the household of | 


to draw there. On the contrary, Vasari 
says ‘“‘he took to design by instinct, and, 
desirous of improvement, he came to Italy 
when he had attained his eighteenth year,” 
and worked in Italy “‘three years in studies 
of design’; and there is a considerable 
gap between his school days and his being, 
as Vasari tells us, in the service of the 
Cardinal (Marino) Grimani. One of his 
first achievements was copying (evidently a 
favourite practice of his) 

‘*a Madonna, from a book of the Life of 
Our Lady, which was one of the first of Albert 
Diirer’s wood-engravings...... He also disposed 
himself to study art with more zeal than ever, 
and set himself with all his power to copy the 
works of Michael Angelo.” 

This was not long before 1527, when Clovio 
was nearly thirty years of age. A little 
later we find him copying a Titian. 

Vasari declares him to be ‘the Michael 
Angelo in little of our day.” Among the 
curiosities of Giulio’s career it is worth 
noting that, as Vasari says, 

‘*among other works he copied a small head of 
Christ in the Duke’s [Cosimo de’ Medici’s] posses- 
sion, which formerly belonged to Godfrey, King 
of Jerusalem, and which is said to be a more 
exact resemblance of the Saviour than any other 
in existence.” 

This part of the history of the celebrated zcon 
has escaped its historians. For the same 
prince he painted the superb ‘ Crucifixion’ 
which is now in the Uffizi, and he signed it 
‘¢ Julius Macedo, 1553.” In that year he was 
in Florence, and remained there till 1560, 
when he went once again to Rome. 

It must not be supposed that Mr. Bradley 
is indifferent to the fact on which we have 
insisted more than once, that Clovio was 
deficient in the higher powers of an artist— 
invention, originality, and spirituality. On 
| the contrary, he often comments frankly, if 
perhaps a little unwittingly, on Clovio’s lack 
of the former two qualities. His want of 
the third, and perhaps greatest of all, does 
not seem obvious to the writer; but as to 
the others he says that, having doubted the 
authenticity of the Munich MS. as a Clovio, 
he was tempted, notwithstanding its ex- 
quisite beauty of execution, to refuse to 
accept it as genuine. ‘‘ But this temptation 
rose,” it is added, 

‘*T think, from a momentary forgetfulness of the 
fact that Clovio was instinctively a copyist, and, 
as such, the reflector, for the time being, of what 
he might have placed before him. This is where 
most persons mistake in respect to his work 
generally. They look for more originality than 
he was capable of. His works all show influ- 
ence.” 

Mr. Bradley thinks that some of the illumi- 
nated pages in the ‘‘ Rogers Book” at the 
British Museum may be by Clovio, and not 
by Apollonio de Bonfratelli, to whom the 
whole has been ascribed. If so, let us add 
there is a somewhat greater strain of origin- 
ality in these things than Clovio’s work 
generally possesses. 

Chapter iv. contains a comprehensive and 
intelligent sketch of the history of miniature 
art in all parts of Europe, except England, 
during the sixteenth century, that is Clovio’s 
age, with especial reference to Girolamo 
dai Libri of Verona, a distinguished master 
in oil as well as miniaturist. He taught 
Clovio, and, we think, imparted to him 
not a little of his own sweet and graceful 








this, even if itis a fact, that he learned 





motives in design. Girolamo was at work 





for the monks of Candiano when Clovio was 
admitted to that house. At one time the 
Croatian obviously worked so like Giro- 
lamo that it is not difficult to confuse their 
productions. Mr. Bradley is very happy, 
p. 82, in discriminating the technique of 
Girolamo from that of Giulio. The differ- 
ence is curious. 

How little Clovio’s monastic vows bound 
him not to share the delights of “society” 
is manifest in these pages, but that this was 
not the case in the artist’s later life is shown 
in the passage with which Vasari finishes 
his record of Giulio, whom he knew very 
well and esteemed highly. It is a passage 
so pathetic that we wonder Mr. Bradley did 
not conclude this biography with it :— 

‘*Now Dan Giulio, although, being old, he 
does not study or do anything but seek the 
salvation of his soul by good works, and a life 
spent wholly apart from mundane affairs, being 
in all respects an old man, and living as such, 
does yet continue to work occasionally, amidst 
the repose and comfort by which he is sur- 
rounded in the Farnese Palace, where he most 
willingly and courteously shows his productions 
to those who visit him for the purpose of seeing 
the same, as they would any other of the 
wonders of Rome.” 








Etudes Archéologiques: Epoque des Invasions 
Barbares; Industrie Anglo-Saxonne. Par le 
Baron J. de Baye. (Paris, Nilsson.)—Anglo- 
Saxon archeology has always been an attractive 
subject to English antiquaries, and there isa 
long roll of names of authors whose works have 
contributed to the elucidation of the relics 
which belong to the pre-Norman period of our 
history. In like manner, the transactions of 
the three principal archeological societies con- 
tain a large proportion of notices of new dis- 
coveries or of novel theories relating to this 
portion of the science. Baron de Baye has 
studiously examined all these materials, and his 
book may be taken as the newest summary of 
all that has been said, either generally or speci- 
fically, on Anglo-Saxon industrial remains. It 
will stand on our bookshelves side by side with 
Akerman’s ‘ Pagan Saxondom,’ a pioneer work 
from which the present book has derived much 
in the way of description and illustration ; and 
with Faussett’s ‘Inventorium Sepulchrale,’ 
which has also afforded valuable assistance to 
the baron. But in some respects this work 
partakes of a different character, for while those 
are for the most part descriptive, the baron’s 
is more desirous of putting on record the results 
of comparison and the development of theories 
than of merely cataloguing the objects or de- 
scribing the actual conditions under which they 
were found. The numerous illustrations, both 
woodcuts in text and a set of seventeen plates 
of etchings, have been carefully selected to 
depict types and forms, and although they 
scarcely approach the fine work of the illustra- 
tions in Akerman and Faussett, yet their wider 
range of choice makes them acceptable additions 
to the album of the antiquary. The author 
truly says that Anglo-Saxon industry has never 
yet been exhibited as a whole, but its elements 
are not the less known in their numberless de- 
tails. His object, therefore, has been to provide 
a means of comparison to assist the antiquary to 
form an ampler judgment on questions relative 
to the great invasions. He has desired to 
extend the study of Anglo-Saxon antiquities in 
Europe, where much still remains to be rightly 
understood. This to some extent is owing to 
the fact that even in England one may look in 
vain for any work giving, however summarily, 
a general idea of what the Anglo-Saxons have 
left behind them in the way of apparatus. It 
has therefore been given to him to build up, on 
the works of Wright, Roach Smith, Kemble, 
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Neville, Wylie, Thurnam, and Davis, and the 
two whose works we have already mentioned— 
all wanting in breadth of view—a handbook 
containing the generic types of the relics, the 


theories of their use and their art, and their | 
true position in regard to the whole people to | 


whom they appertained. It is not easy, even 
with such an abundance of material as he had at 


hand, to classify, particularize, and properly | 
locate the principal specimens of Anglo-Saxon | 
fine arts, and it seems to us that the author has , 


omitted some branches of relics. But, be that 
as it may, English antiquaries must fairly admit 
M. de Baye among the little band of Anglo-Saxon 
explorers—a band that may well be reinforced 
by foreign aid such as the author brings to bear 
on his chosen subject. Of the newly discovered 
objects in form of a bride cake, announced 
recently as occurring in the north of England 
graves of Anglo-Saxons by the indefatigable 
excavator Canon Greenwell, Baron de Baye 
naturally says nothing. The Archeologia issued 
a little time ago, vol. lii. part i, p. 14, pli, 
ii., gives capital illustrations of these unique 
additions to the Anglo-Saxon repertory. It will 
be interesting to watch if any similar relics are 
brought to light in other localities; for Anglo- 
Saxon history, like that of Egypt, rests more 
upon sepulchral remains for an exposition of 
its art than upon its literature, notwithstanding 
that each of these countries reached a com- 
paratively elevated position in philosophy and 
ethics. 








THE ROYAL ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE AT 
EDINBURGH. 

THE proceedings in connexion with the Edin- 
burgh Congress of the Royal Archzeological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland began 
at noon on August llth, when the mem- 
bers were received in the new and handsome 
National Portrait Gallery by the President and 
Council of the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land. About one hundred members of the 
Institute assembled, exclusive of local anti- 
quaries who have temporarily joined them. On 
the platform and amongst the audience in the 
Lecture Hall various faces more or less familiar 
at the Institute gatherings were to be seen, such 
as Earl Percy, Sir Talbot Baker, Dr. Evans, 
Chancellor Ferguson, Mr. Micklethwaite, Mr. 
Hilton, Mr. Baylis, Q.C., the Rev. Dr. Cox, 
Mr. Hartshorne, the Rev. A. S. Porter, and 
others. Earl Percy first took the chair as Pre- 
sident of the Institute, and with pleasanthumour 
spoke of the times when Englishmen not unfre- 
quently made visits to Scotland and had no 
cause to complain of the warmth of their recep- 
tion. He had special pleasure in heading another 
inroad into Scotland in happier times, when his 
followers desired to carry off with them nothing 
but what their hosts were willing and able to 
give—namely, happy memories and instructive 
information from the numerous expeditions 
that they were about to undertake. Earl Percy 
then vacated the chair in favour of Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, M.P., President of this year’s Con- 
gress. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell’s opening address was 
one of the best that the Institute has listened to 
for many a year. He said that the close of a 
century naturally suggested a process of stock- 
taking. As they had reached the last decade 
of a century which claimed to have witnessed 
material progress accelerated beyond all others, 
and an unparalleled accumulation of scientific 
truth, it was natural that they should direct 
their attention to the progress made in archzeo- 
logy, which might now be fairly termed a science. 
It was in 1816 that the third of the novels of the 
Great Unknown was issued, ‘The Antiquary,’ 
wherein the foibles of the antiquary of the day 
were sympathetically delineated. He drew an 
instructive and cleverly worked out comparison 
between Horace Walpole and Sir Walter Scott, 
two men who, though vastly dissimilar in many 
points of their character, yet coincided in others. 





Each erected a Gothic palace at a time when the 
public were indifferent to such architecture, and 
when the architects themselves were almost en- 
tirely ignorant of its animating principles. Each 
was an ardent collector. Walpole collected anti- 
quities because of their beauty, art being the 
primary merit and association occupying quite 
a secondary place. Scott, on the other hand, 
prized each object chiefly on account of its 
origin and the associations connected with it. 
Each was pre-eminent in his day, Walpole as a 
dilettante, Scott as an antiquary. But it was 
their privilege towards the close of the century 
to follow a far higher aim as archeologists than 
either of these great men, namely, the attain- 
ment of the truth. Without that object the 
whole science and scheme of archeology was a 
baseless fabric. Archeology, as now under- 
stood, was the handmaid of history, and it was 
an important branch of not the least important 
section of physical science, anthropology. Let 
them ever be careful not to be animated by any 
mere restless curiosity, but by a divine hunger 
for truth and a divine hatred of error. He 
instanced, by a variety of striking recent ex- 
amples in Scotland, how archeology had come 
to the rescue of history and proved the truth of 
a variety of traditions. One of the problems of 
the future, at present entirely undivulged, was 
the meaning and date of the mysterious rock 
sculptures now being found not only in Scan- 
dinavia, Scotland, and Central Europe, but 
in remote parts of Asia, and generally through- 
out America. In conclusion, Sir Herbert ex- 
plained to the members of the Institute how 
the Scotch Antiquarian Society came to have 
its museum so worthily housed in that fine 
building, stating that it was now an open secret 
that it was entirely due to the munificence of 
Mr. John R. Findlay, to whom the Society 
and the Scottish nation owed a debt of grati- 
tude. 

In the afternoon the members visited Holy- 
rood Palace, over which they were conducted 
by Mr. W. W. Robertson, of H.M. Board of 
Works. They first visited the part called the 
Chapel Royal, which is the ruined nave of the 
abbey church, which is all that remains of this 
once powerful abbey of the Austin Canons, 
founded by David I. in 1128. It was first 
established at the foot of the Castle rock, but 
moved to this site between 1143 and 1147. A 
south Norman doorway, opening into the 
cloisters, remains, with a window of the same 
date above it, but the greater portion of this 
nave belongs to the latter half of the thirteenth 
century, and there are later additions. The 
twenty-fourth abbot, Archibald Crawford, 1457- 
1483, built a beautiful doorway to the north aisle, 
and strengthened the structure with great but- 
tresses. Mr. Robertson here pointed out the 
semicircular design of this fifteenth century 
doorway, remarking that a particular character- 
istic of Scotch architecture was the lingering of 
instances of the round arch right through the 
whole of the Gothic periods. The interesting 
tale of the vicissitudes of the abbey, of the de- 
struction of ‘‘the queir and crose kirk ” under 
Adam Bothwell, of the repairs made by 
Charles I. in 1633, of its varied uses as a royal 
chapel, and of the falling in of the heavy stone 
slab roof in 1768, was all told clearly and well 
by Mr. Robertson. The old palace, which was 
proved by Mr. Robertson, from the Lord High 
Treasurer’s accounts, to have been built by 
James IV. at the very beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and not, as usually asserted, by James V., 
was carefully inspected. Inthe well-known apart- 
ment of Queen Mary and Darnley the attention 
of some was attracted by two plain but good 
movable fire-grates, formed of wrought-iron bars 
effectively arranged, the larger one ornamented 
with the thistle. The attendant in these rooms 


stated they were ‘‘ fourteenth century ” ! Others 
held they were of the time of James IV., as 
more usually supposed ; but Mr. Longden, a 
member of the Institute well informed in iron, 





showed that they were of the same date as the 
ironwork of the circular staircase, that in of 
the time of Charles I. By far the greater 

of Holyrood as it now stands was built for 
Charles II. by Robert Mylne, and is called the 
New Palace. It was begun in 1671, The 
singular and beautiful sundial in the gardens, 
popularly known as ‘‘Queen Mary’s Sundial,” 
was stated by Mr. Robertson to have been 
executed in the time of Charles I. Mr. Harts. 
horne was able not only to confirm this, but 
to give the name of the designer, Nicholas 
Stone, an English sculptor of some repute, and 
an extensive designer of monumental effigies 
Queen Mary’s Bath-House, now on the opposite 
side of the road, but formerly connected with the 
garden, was the last object pointed out by Mr 
Robertson. It is an almost circular little build. 
ing of two stories. In the lower one a sort of 
oblong hole in the wall is pointed out as the 
position of the bath, and the queen, or whoever 
used it, is supposed to have dropped into this 
by the uncomfortable process of lifting up part 
of the flooring of the upper chamber! Dr. Cox 
pointed out that there seemed no reason to 
doubt it having been a bath-house, though there 
was now no conduit or spring apparent, but that 
the arrangement would be to have a permanent 
depth of water throughout the basement, like 
the Roman bath in the City and several old spa 
baths in England, the little room above with a 
fireplace being used as a dressing-chamber. 

In the evening Dr. John Evans, F.R.S., 
opened the Antiquarian Section, in the Lecture 
Hall of the National Portrait Gallery, with a 
thoroughly good address ‘On the Progress of 
Archeology.’ He reviewed the progress that 
had been made in different branches of archeo- 
logy since 1856, when the Institute held its last 
Congress in Edinburgh, under the presidency 
of the late Lord Talbot de Malahide. Dr. Evans 
paid particular attention to the researches in 
the paleeolithic or river-drift period, in which he 
has himself played no small part, and spoke of 
being ‘‘ lost in wonder at the enormous antiquity 
of the human race which is unfolded before us.” 
The grand collections of relics of early man now 
in the British Museum through the liberality 
of the late Henry Christy, and the Blackmore 
Museum at Salisbury, were named. The far 
greater knowledge of neolithic man and the 
work in barrows of Canon Greenwell and others 
were mentioned, whilst a special reference to 
lake dwellings—a subject that Dr. Munro, who 
is attending the Congress, has made peculiarly 
his own—was warmly greeted by the Congréss. 
Towards the end of his exhaustive review, Dr. 
Evans stated that, so far as medieval antiquities 
were concerned, the chief progress had been 
mainly in the direction of architecture, addi 
amid the evident sympathy of his audience, ‘It 
is not a little singular that this progress has 
been to a fearful extent accompanied by a de- 
struction of medisval architectural remains 
under the pretext of ‘restoration.’ Either from 
a desire of producing a uniformity which in 
reality never existed, or of showing their own 
taste, architects have sentenced many of the 
most interesting features of our ancient 
ecclesiastical buildings to destruction, while 
much of the architectural history of the past 
three centuries has been ruthlessly de- 
stroyed.” This long and telling address, that 
covered the entire field of archeology, was well 
received and heartily greeted on the motion of 
Dr. Munro, seconded by Earl Percy. i 

Subsequently the Bishop of Barrow-m- 
Furness read a good paper by Mrs. Ware ‘On 
the Episcopal Seals of Carlisle,’ illustrated 
with copies of impressions. The first of the 
series now extant is that of Bishop Bernard, 
1156-1218. It affords one of the earliest m- 
stances, if not the earliest, of the use 2 
the episcopal rationale for keeping steady the 
mass vestments. The seal of Bishop Ralph de 
Irton, 1280-92, is one of remarkable beauty of 
design. A brief discussion followed, in whi 
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— 
Chancellor Ferguson, the Rev. A. S. Porter, and 
Sir Herbert Maxwell took part. 





NOTES FROM ASIA MINOR. 


[cannot begin this report of the expedition of 
theAsia Minor Exploration Fund for 1891 without 
expression of thanks to the friends in Asia 
Minor who helped us in so many different ways 
gad with such perfect kindliness and good will. 
It is not possible to reckon up the debt which 
the expeditions sent out by the Exploration 
fund owe to the residents in the country. If 
these expeditions can show a very remarkable 
record of work accomplished, in comparison with 
any other exploring expeditions in Asia Minor, 
his is, in considerable measure, due to the 
hearty and generous help of numerous friends 
in various parts of the country—help which 

only to become more hearty and more 
erous the oftener we trespass on the good 
nature of our friends. Merely reckoned in 
aving of time and_money, the help thus given 
to the — Fund bulks very considerably 
in its work. 
Being anxious to have as long a time as 
ible in Asia Minor this year, and to make 
full use of the cool season, I started five weeks 
before Messrs. Hogarth and Munro, who were 
detained at Oxford till the end of term. My 
vife, who has made a condition, since I had an 
attack of pernicious fever in Phrygia some years 
ago, that I should not travel in Turkey alone, 
accompanied me, and acted as photographer. 
The arrangement was that we should meet 
Messrs. Hogarth and Munro at Mersina on 
June 24th. 
From the day that we landed at Smyrna I 
to suffer from fever, which showed that it 
yould be too dangerous to carry out our original 
jn of going on to Mersina. A week in the 
low ground of Cilicia might bring ona bad attack 
adruin the whole summer’s work. We there- 
fore adopted the plan of going straight up to the 





high lands by rail to Apameia-Celeene ; and 
I took the opportunity of observing Colossz 
md also of questioning minutely the railway 
egineers who had gone over every inch of the 
gound. M. Bonnet in his edition of the Greek 
wcounts of the apparition of the Archangel 
Michael at Colossee or at Chonz has discussed 
the topography of the district very elaborately. 
Ifind myself obliged to differ on several points 
fom him, and driven to conclusions which have 
quite surprised me. Briefly, it may be stated 
that these conclusions confirm the ancient 
authorities, and harmonize their discordant 
statements to a degree that I was not prepared 
or, Herodotus in particular has one more 
triumph. He had certainly not seen Colossee ; 
but assuredly he reported faithfully the account 
gven him, and the account may, perhaps, be 
tue. The opinion expressed on the topography 
f Colosse in my ‘Antiquities of Southern 
Fhrygia’ is that of Strabo ; but I now see that 
Herodotus can be reconciled with Strabo, and 

hile the latter is certainly correct, the former 
my also be so. But if Herodotus’s account is 
o0 (and I think so), then we are obliged to 
imit the solution suggested by Hamilton and 
thers. A great earthquake must have occurred 

Colosse in the early Byzantine period, and 
the extraordinary natural phenomena described 
accompanying the miracle at Chone actually 
weurred. The oldest version we have is 
‘signed by M. Bonnet to the fifth or sixth 
fentury; but to me it appears to be demon- 
smbly not earlier than the ninth century, and 
to be done up by one who had never seen 
Cologsee (possibly a resident at Constantinople). 

y confirmation of such a suspicious document 
¥is utterly unexpected by me. 

We spent some days in the neighbourhood of 
spmeia-Celeense, and visited a remarkable early 
iad gian rock-relief, which I found in 1883, but 

ever ventured to publish, as I was not 
solutely confident about its character, and 

‘unable to give a photograph. It is not easy 





to judge of the style of this relief, as it is ina 
very bad condition, and the most characteristic 
portions are lost. It represents a man in a car 
driving to the right ; before and behind him are 
single horsemen, moving in the same direction. 
The heads of all three figures are gone, owing 
to breakage of the rock. The car is of very pecu- 
liar shape, and the wheel has six spokes; I 
see in it the Phrygian car peculiar to the country, 
and used, e.g., by Polemon in his semi-royal pro- 
gresses between Laodicea and Smyrna (Philostr., 
‘Vit. Soph.,’ i. 25). The style of this relief 
marks it as earlier than Greek influence; it 
must have looked upon the march of the Ten 
Thousand along the road from Celene to Peltz, 
which passed close beneath it. On the low hill 
immediately behind it, and quite close to it, is 
a large tumulus ; and the connexion of the relief 
with the tumulus strikes any beholder. Is the 
relief a heroized representation of the chief who 
was buried beneath the tumulus? or is the 
tumulus a landmark, and the relief a sort of 
milestone, on the road ? 

At Apameia and in the neighbourhood we 
copied a number of inscriptions, and solved at 
last the problem of the rivers that rise beside 
the city and swell the Meander. The difficulty, 
as in so many cases, arose from an error in map- 
ping. We have all been depending on the map 
constructed by Prof. Hirschfeld in 1871; but on 
this map the main source of the river, in a deep 
but small marshy lake, and one of the two re- 
markable fountains that rise beside it, are en- 
tirely omitted. This source still bears the name 
Menderez Duden, 7.e., ‘‘the source where the 
Menderez reappears from its underground 
course.” Prof. Hirschfeld wrongly makes the 
Orgas (which rises further south, and which he 
was the first to determine correctly) take a great 
bend round towards the hills, and thus actually 
identifies it with this other source, ignoring the 
lake and one of the two springs. When this 
low-lying source of the Meander was omitted 
from the map, it is easy to see what an insur- 
mountable obstacle prevented the proper assign- 
ing of the ancient names to thestreams. Briefly 
put, there are four ancient names, attested by a 
coin, and four branches of the river ; but of the 
four names, one, the Therma, is omitted by all 
authors, because it is poor and small in com- 
parison with the others. Prof. Hirschfeld, 
applying the description of Strabo to his three- 
river map, was obliged to give the name Meeander 
to his chief source ; and then the name Marsyas 
had to be assigned to the insignificant Therma. 
The latter name was unknown to Prof. Hirsch- 
feld, as the name has been misread, and is given 
incorrectly even in Mr. Head’s ‘Historia Numo- 
rum’ (a book which must always be at hand to 
all students of Greece and Asia Minor). Mr. 
Hogarth rightly refused to give the name 
Marsyas to the humble stream, which he irre- 
verently, but not inaptly, described as ‘‘ more 
like a drain than a river”; but, when he gave 
the name Marsyas to the main stream, he neces- 
sarily failed to find anything on the map that 
could bear the name Meander. Our brief visit 
of 1890 to Apameia did not show us the way out 
of the difficulty. 

This recital shows how difficult it is to be 
thoroughly accurate. Those who have not tried 
exploring work willscoff at the wantof care. Those 
who have gone on month after month in a trying 
climate, without sufficient nourishment to keep 
the system in full vigour, eager to do as much 
as possible every day, and never having the 
opportunity of correcting any mistake of obser- 
vation, will not be so severe on the mistake of 
Prof. Hirschfeld, which is a very easy one to 
make, owing to the lie of the country. The 
error of his successors lay in accepting his map 
as accurate without verification ; but no one 
wishes to be a disbeliever in his predecessors’ 
work, and the world is apt to talk of jealousy if 
one shows a tendency to discredit the accuracy 
of previous explorers. In 1881 I made a rough 
sketch map, estimating by the eye as I walked 





over the town and neighbourhood : in that map 
I put in the four rivers correctly, and on the 
faith of the map and my memory I ventured to 
assert in 1883 (J. H. S. 1883, p. 70) that ‘this 
stream is not well represented in Prof. Hirsch- 
feld’s map.” But as my memory grew fainter I 
came to think that his map, drawn with a plane- 
table (Messtisch) by three days’ work, must be 
correct, and that I must have observed wrongly. 
I at first accepted unquestioningly his identifica- 
tion of the Meander and Marsyas : Hogarth has 
the credit of seeing more clearly in this 
instance. 

When the four branches are correctly described, 
each by itself without thinking of the others or 
of any theory, they correspond in the most com- 
plete way with the four names, and with the 
ancient descriptions of three of them: Therma 
is the modern Lidja (which has the same mean- 
ing); Marsyas is as Arundel, Hamilton, and 
Hogarth identified it ; Mzeander is the deep still 
body of water, rising at the lowest level, and 
still called Menderez Duden ; and the Orgas is 
as Hirschfeld determined it, rising in a larger 
marshy lake about two miles in circumference. 
It may perhaps start from its source with the 
largest body of water ; but such a large amount 
is withdrawn for the irrigation of the southern 
part of the valley, that it is considerably reduced 
at its junction with the Meeander. 

In writing the paragraphs on Apameia in the 
‘Historical Geography of Asia Minor’ I found 
myself confronted with this difficulty, and 
evaded it by expressing no opinion on any point 
except the identification of the Marsyas, where 
Hirschfeld’s theory is disproved by the coins. 
The contradiction between my map and Hirsch- 
feld’s completely puzzled me ; I could not trust 
my own, and yet could not feel perfect confidence 
in Hirschfeld’s. I therefore merely said that 
** Prof. Hirschfeld’s large-scale map of Apameia 
is very good,” and passed on, leaving a glaring 
lacuna in my work. This year I devoted great 
part of a day to the task of riding all round 
the city and neighbourhood, examining all the 
water courses ; and in the evening wrote out a 
careful description of each. To guard against 
the danger of colouring my description to suit 
the ancient accounts, I asked at every sentence 
criticism from my wife as to whether my words 
fairly represented the actual appearance of the 
various streams. 

The two fountains, the Weeping and the 
Laughing, can still be heard ; and this identifi- 
cation seems to me to be better marked than any 
other except that of the Therma. They are the 
two fountains of the Meander, not of the 
Marsyas ; but their situation quite agrees with 
the words quoted by Pliny from Theophrastus, 
‘‘non procul ab eo [i.e. Marsya] duo sunt 
fontes.” 

The name Obrimas depends on the very 
insufficient authority of Pliny and of a false 
‘correction’ of the almost quite correct text 
of Livy ; I showed years ago that the reading 
*‘Rhotrinos Fontes” needs only to be altered 
to ‘‘ Rhocrinos Fontes,” which agrees quite well 
with the Byzantine form of the name, ‘‘ Auro- 
crenos,” where the change to Obrime Fontes 
is in the highest degree unjustifiable. If the 
name must be apportioned, we may remember 
that the Meander, besides these great sources 
at the city, also receives water in the rainy 
season from the southern part of the valley. 
Hamilton mentions these affluents in his journey 
from the south to Apameia. 

Our next problem was to determine the site 
of Lysias. There is no evidence except of a 
very vague character in printed literature ; and 
the only reference which gives any even vague 
indication gains its meaning from a correction 
which I proposed in the text of Strabo. But 
the Rev. H. Thurston kindly sent me a quo- 
tation froma Paris MS. Acta 8. Avircii, accord- 
ing to which the saint ascended a mountain 
‘opposite the city Lysias,” and there caused 
a spring to flow forth. Our task was to find 
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the spring and the mountain, and therefrom 
determine the city. The performance of this 
task led us through many adventures and dis- 
coveries. We found an inscription fixing Stec- 
torion, and necessitating the interchange of the 
names Stectorion and Eucarpia in my ‘ Cities and 
Bishoprics ’; we crossed the mountains, 6,600 ft. 
in height, amid dense mist and heavy rain, lost 
our baggage, found a Greek inscription (con- 
taining five columns of writing, but inaccessible 
without 40 ft. of ladder) and many other 
novelties, and had each the narrowest possible 
escape from a very dangerous accident. At 
last we stood on the site of Lysias. It lies 
on a mound in the Oinan Ova, and in 1886 I 
camped within a mile of it, and copied a senatus 
consultwm which belongs to it. I had previously 
placed it on the road between Julia and Metro- 
polis ; this is so far correct, but the exact point 
on the road is near Metropolis, and not near 
Julia. 

Lysias is a remarkable proof of the utter 
failure of the Greco-Roman civilization to plant 
itself deep in Phrygia. It was founded on the 
great eastern highway by the Seleucid kings as 
a bulwark of their power and a centre of Greek 
culture in a barbarian country. The Oiniatai, 
among whom it was planted, retained their 
name and their non-Greek character for many 
centuries (this we can see in the documents of 
the society of the Tekmoreioi in the third cen- 
tury after Christ); and at the present day all 
that remains of Lysias is a mound amid the 
cornfields, while the villages and the name of 
the Oiniatai remain much the same as they were 
before Lysias was founded. 

From a topographical point of view the fixing 
of Lysias is of great importance ; it gives us the 
fixed point which was hitherto wanting in the 
district, and the other names can be grouped 
round it. The only changes needed on the 
system proposed in my ‘Cities and Bishoprics’ 
are that Sibidounda must contain in its territory 
the site near Bazar Agatch, and the name of the 
Euphorbeni must be applied to the valley of 
Metropolis much in the same way that the name 
Oiniatai belongs to the valley of Oinan. The 
latter was left an open possibility in ‘ Cities and 
Bishoprics.’ 

The day after we discovered Lysias, the rain, 
which had continued for sixteen days and had 
caused us much discomfort, cleared off, and 
the sun came out with biting strength. We 
made a ten hours’ journey, and arrived at sun- 
set, half an hour ahead of our baggage, at a little 
village not far from Ipsos. As the village was 
miserable and the weather seemed fine we re- 
solved to camp out for the first time (rain having 
hitherto compelled us to take shelter in the 
native houses). We had, however, just got our 
beds ready, our things unpacked, and had begun 
to dine off tea, sardines, and unleavened bread, 
when a thunderstorm came on. The result to 
our baggage, our comfort, and our temper need 
not be described ; but a further consequence 
was three days of fever for me, and a lassitude 
that grew worse steadily as the days went on. 
When at last we reached Konia, where there 
was a European telegraph, I sent a message to 
Mr. Hogarth to tell him that I could not travel 
with him this year. I had, indeed, not yet re- 
signed all hope of being able to travel further, 
if he still resolved to come ; but I wished to 
fairly represent to him before he started the 

robability that I could not accompany him. 
ceiving his reply that he and Munro would 
start in any case, I sent a second message that 
I might perhaps accompany then, if sufficiently 
recovered, and went on towards Tarsus and 
Mersina, which are almost as near Konia as the 
railway is. 

On August 3rd, while completing these notes, 
which were begun in Mersina, I received a 
letter from Hogarth from Marash, announcing 
that he is laid up with a badly sprained ankle, 
and that the whole vilayet of Aleppo, in which 
Marash lies, is put in quarantine for cholera. 





He also announces some very interesting dis- 
coveries. W. M. Ramsay. 


*,* We have received a letter from Mr. 
Hogarth and Mr. Munro which we shall, we 
hope, print next week. 








fine-Art Gossip. 

Str F. Lercuron’s picture of the Hesperides 
watching the sacred tree and its golden fruit, 
to which we briefly referred last week, is a 
large circular picture. In the centre are 
three beautiful nymphs, half seated, half re- 
clining on the sward, under the huge fruit- 
laden boughs and close to the great stem, 
about which the python has twined himself, 
while, on one side, a portion of his body encircles 
a branch, and another portion encloses the 
ankles of the foremost maiden, and lies heavily 
round her waist, so that his head, lunging for- 
ward on her left, is lifted to receive the caresses 
of her outstretched hand. She is in the act of 
singing to the music of the sister on her right, 
who holds a lyre, and also sings. The third 
daughter of Hesperus has a bowl in her lap 
intended for the python’s food. The art of the 
painter is manifest in the choiceness, harmony, 
and subtlety of the ‘‘serpentining lines on 
lines” which the design involves, and which are 
traceable in the convolutions of the snake, the 
elegant and flowing ordonnance of the forms of 
the women, their graceful limbs, and the, so to 
say, sympathetic symmetry and balance of their 
attitudes. All these elements are in harmony 
with the circle which encloses them and with 
the arrangement of the boughs of 


—— the fair Hesperian tree 
Laden with blooming gold 


which crowns the composition, while, under its 
branches, the dark blue and purple levels of 
that magic ocean which enshrined the garden 
of the Hesperides are visible as far as the 
eye can reach. As with the ordering of the 
lines of this composition, so its coloration has 
been contrived. The central figure is clad in 
rose-amber of a pure and rather light hue, the 
maiden with the lyre wears a deeper rose, and 
the third daughter’s dress is a warm green, 
neither light nor dark. The tonality of the 
picture is in keeping with the amenities of its 
formative and chromatic qualities, and loses 
nothing of simplicity in being at once soft, 
homogeneous, and brilliant. 

Mr. RecinaLp BusHELL writes :— 

“ As you have been good enough to take some in- 
terest in our efforts to acquire Mr.W. Holman Hunt's 
picture ‘The Triumph of the Innocents’ for our 
Liverpool Art Gallery, I am glad now to be able to 
tell you that the success of the scheme is assured, 
though not quite in the way that we should have 
liked. The artist has kindly consented to accept 
for his picture the sum of 3,620/., of which 2,120/. 
has been raised by contributions from the public, 
and 1,500 has been voted by the Corporation.’ 

THE nation is to be congratulated on the 
success of Mr. William Dyer’s revivification of 
Holbein’s so-called ‘ Ambassadors,’ which is now 
one of the chief ornaments of the National 
Gallery, and beyond question the most important 
specimen of the master in Europe. Mr. Dyer 
has restored the splendid colours of the picture 
and brought it to a level, so that it now tells 
as a whole, unbroken by reflections from the 
formerly undulating surfaces of the boards of 
which the panel is composed. He has literally, 
and in every respect, letlightinto the work, which 
is now revealed as it left the painter’shands. The 
dingy green of the curtain background has given 
place to a rich deep yet clear damask, marked 
with a fine pattern. So completely obscured was 
this portion by thick brown glazes, dirt, and 
varnish that no one knew the edge of it on our 
left was drawn aside so as to reveal part of a 
beautiful silver crucifix hanging upon the wall 
behind, and in curious contradistinction to the 
Protestantism of the chant-book which lies on the 
lower shelf of the what-not. We are now able 
to admire the wonderful draughtsmanship of the 





lute near the chant-book, and to disco ss 
Holbein painted one of its strings broken gat 
curled up over the unbroken ones. The lute 
seems to be more particularly associated with 
the younger gentleman on our right, and the 
broken string may refer to his death before the 
picture was finished. This fancy of ours jg jp 
keeping with the characteristic mood of Holbein 
and it gains something from the facts that the 
carnations of this person are somewhat livid 
and, as Sir F. Burton has remarked, the scene 
as a whole, is illuminated from the spectator’s 
right, with the exception of the head of the 
younger man, which receives light from the 
left. Again, the shadow projected on the floor 
by the anamorphic skull in front of the grou 

goes to our left, diagonally towards the front of 
the picture, while all the other shadows are pro. 
jected at a right angle to this one, i.e., from our 
right, and into the picture. This incongrui 

hints at a closer relationship of the skull and 
the younger figure than has been suspected 
and it goes with certain technical features which 
suggest that the anamorphosis was an after. 
thought, which may be due to the death of the 
younger man before the work was finished, or soon 
after. Intheformercase, it is likely that the pallor 
of the face in question may be owing to Hol- 
bein’s not being able to refer to a living sitter, 
for, although it is true that the master generally 
drew, but did not paint from the life, we have 
no certainty that he never did so. The flesh of 
the more important figure, the so-called Sir 
Thomas Wyat, is exceptionally strong and ruddy, 
with nature in every touch and tint. We suggest 
that this exceptional quality was obtained by the 
artist looking at, even if he did not directly paint 
from, the life in the one case, while in the 
other the contrasting pallor was emphasized 
through there being no life to refer to. Mr, 
Dyer’s revelations do not end here. A once 
dark, confused object under the lower shelf of 
the what-not turns out to be the case of the lute; 
the mathematical apparatus of boxwood on the 
upper shelf, the celestial sphere close to it, the 
terrestrial sphere and bagpipes or flutes on the 
lower shelf, the books on both shelves, the com- 
passes, and all the inscriptions share with the 
patterns of the carpet on the upper shelf and 
the marble of the floor the renewed brilliance 
and harmony of the costumes, arms, and faces. 
The picture gains much because the long, fur- 


lined scholar’s gown of the younger man, which § 


Wornum justifiably described as of a ‘‘ brownish 
green” and Woltmann called ‘‘ brown silk 
irregularly marked with green stripes,” turns 
out to have no green in it at all, and to be ofa 
beautiful violet brown richly damasked in silk, 
with a pattern of large and darker brown leaves 
exquisitely delineated and depicted. 

Tue Rev. W. F. Creeny, of St. Michael at 
Thorn, Norwich, who recently brought out a 
fine work on continental brasses, has now in 
the press, for issue to subscribers, a book of fac- 
similes of incised slabs on the Continent of 
Europe. The original prospectus promised be- 
tween fifty and sixty illustrations 15 in. by lin, 
but the actual number will be seventy. Among 
them are the memorials of Abbas Alardius, 
Hastitre, 1264; Thiebauz Rupez, St. Memmue, 
c. 1260; Endeline de Chaubrant et filles, Chalons- 
sur-Marne, 1338 ; and Marguerite de Chastelin- 
lain, Epernay, 1351. ! 
plates, with the descriptive notes, cannot fail to 
be of much value to students. 

Tue Thirty-fourth Annual Report of the 
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National Portrait Gallery, 1891, contains, be jth 


sides some details already known to our readers, 


a list of additions to the collection : a bust of 
Southey by Lough, bequeathed by Miss Emma 
Southey ; a portrait, painted on a panel by a 
unknown artist, of Dr. R. Hooker, 1554-1600, 
presented by the Rev. J. N. Dalton; 4 

whole-length figure, drawn in water colours by 
Mr. Powell from a stained-glass window, sinc 
destroyed, in York Minster, given by Mr. 
G. H. Jackson ; a portrait in oil on canvas, by 
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J.P. Davis, of the Marquis Wellesley, 1760- 
1942, bequeathed by the artist’s widow; an- 

er of the same, by the same in water colours, 

yeathed by the same ; sketches of Lord W. 
(yvendish-Bentinck by J. Atkinson, presented 
by Canon J. A. Atkinson; a bust, by M. A. 
glomon, of E. Chadwick, presented by Lady 
Chadwick ; a portrait in oil, by G. Fagnani, of 
[ord Dalling and Bulwer, given by the painter's 
daughter ; a copy on panel of the Corpus Christi 
portrait of R. Fox, Bishop of Winchester, be- 
queathed by Mr. T. Kerslake ; a medallion in 
jronze, painted, of R. Baxter, bequeathed by 
thesame. The following were bought by the 
Trustees : the first Earl of Pembroke, 1507-69 ; 
Charles I., probably by Old Stone, after Van 
Dyck, half length, standing ; T. Secker, 1693- 
1768; R. Bentley, 1662-1742, by Thornhill ; 
sir J. Banks, 1743-1820, by Lawrence; W. 
Combe, 1741-1823, by Cosway; T. Hood, 
1799-1845, painter unknown ; Mrs. Hood, wife 
of the last, painter unknown ; D. G. Rossetti, 
1828-1882, drawn in pencil by himself ; busts 
by Sir J. Boehm of Queen Victoria, Archbishop 
fait, the Earls of Beaconsfield, Iddesleigh, and 
Shaftesbury, Lord Napier of Magdala, General 
¢. G. Gordon, Sir H. Cole, J. Leech, Dean 
Stanley, and J. Bright; a portrait, by J. 
Opie, of H. Bone, R.A.; Sir R. Peel; Henry 
Pelham, 1696-1754, by Hoare of Bath ; the first 
fal of Hardwicke, by Hudson; A. Pope, 
dawn in red chalk by the same ; and Speaker 
Gr J. Glanville, 1586-1661. Besides these 
portraits some autographs have been presented 
by Messrs. H. Wood, W. Brailsford, and C. 
Green. 


Mr. Georce Re, the well-known portrait 
pinter, has been elected to the presidentship 
ofthe Royal Scottish Academy. Sir Noel Paton 
declined the post. 


Mr. G. F. Warts is at present in town, and 
is, we are glad to say, in the enjoyment of 
excellent health. 


TaE arrangements for the joint meeting of 
the Irish Society of Antiquaries and the 
(ambrian Archeeological Association at Killarney 
wxt week are completed. Excursions have 
hen devised which the two societies will make 
jointly. 

We understand that Mr. R. W. Schultz is 


y sing out to Megalopolis in the autumn, at the 


request of the Committee of the British School 
it Athens, in order to make accurate plans and 
drawings of the results of the recent excavations 
mthesites both of the Agora and the theatre, 
md to record all the items of architectural 
evidence which have been laid bare. With 
Mr. Schultz’s plans and evidence it ought to 
be possible to come to some trustworthy con- 
dusion regarding the points at issue. 


Iy Asia Minor MM. Legrand and Chamonard, 
of the French School of Athens, have dis- 
covered some fifty inedited inscriptions and 
several statues in the cities of Stratonicea, 
agina, Notion, and Dinair. An inscription at 
Notion is dated in the consulate of Bereni- 
canus Alexander, in 133 of the Christian era, 
ind contains a list of magistrates, priests, and 
members of religious associations. Another 
belonging to Lagina bears a dedication in 
honour of M. Cocceius Nerva, and another a 
ttalogue of the priests of Hecate. At Dinair, 
the ancient Apamea, a bilingual inscription in 
Creek and Latin came to light, and relates to 
€ anniversary festivities of the birth of a 
man emperor ; as also the base of a statue 
f Sossia Polla, daughter of Sosius Senecio, 
ad wife of Pompeius Falco, proconsul of Asia. 


Tar archaic statue, the discovery of which at 
tutherna, in Crete, was announced by us last 
yer, has now been more thoroughly examined 
Dr. E. Loewy, who considers it the first 
7 of an early style indigenous to that 
which was carried by the pupils of 
Dedalus into Greece. The upper part alone 





remains, and the existence of colour can be 
only surmised by the lines dividing the body 
into bands and by some traces of rosettes. 
The hair falls in eight curls down the back, 
over a closely fitting chiton fastened by a girdle 
round the waist. The figure, at first thought 
to be an ephebus, is now considered by Dr. 
Loewy to be that of a woman, the slightly 
swelling breast finding its analogy in the statue 
dedicated by Nicander at Delos. A strong 
likeness is seen between the Cretan statue and 
one recently discovered by the French at Tegea. 
It is known that Endceus and Cheirosophus, 
both of Crete, made statues for the temples of 
Tegea, the former of Athena Alea (afterwards 
carried by Augustus to Rome), and the latter 
one of Apollo and another of himself. 


Near the reputed site of the Homeric city of 
Enope, in Messenia, a prehistoric sepulture 
has been excavated by the Greek Government, 
in which were found, amongst other objects, 
two very archaic fiqurini in lead, one represent- 
ing a man, the othera woman. The whole has 
been transported to Athens. 








MUSIC 


a 
NEW PIANOFORTE AND VIOLIN MUSIC. 


Albums for Violin and Pianoforte.—Nos. 11 
and 12, Twelve Sonatas by Corelli; No. 18, Six 
Trios by Corelli ; No. 17, Six Sonatas by Handel ; 
No. 15, Twelve Easy Pieces by Arnold Dolmetsch. 
(Novello, Ewer & Co.)—Taking into considera- 
tion the enormous increase in popularity of the 
violin and the number of chamber concerts now 
given in London, the general neglect of Corelli’s 
music is somewhat curious. Only one of his 
delightful sonatas, that in p, Op. 5, No. 1, is 
ever heard at the Popular Concerts, and his 
trios and ‘‘Suonate da camera” are wholly 
neglected. And yet it is impossible to listen 
to the instrumental music of Handel without 
being struck by his indebtedness, so far as re- 
gards melodic grace and refinement, to the older 
Italian master. Amateurs unable to grapple 
successfully with the difficulties which abound 
in the sonatas and suites of Bach will find those 
of Corelli much simpler, and at the same time 
full of genial tune. The six trios, selected 
from the sets of twelve each, Op. 1 and 2, will 
be found equally worthy of attention. With 
regard to Handel’s sonatas, violinists are singu- 
larly unanimous in giving the preference to 
No. 1 in a, which in consequence has become 
hackneyed, though equally effective movements 
will be found in the subsequent numbers. In 
the present edition of these works the piano 
accompaniment has been skilfully constructed 
upon the original figured bass by Mr. Dolmetsch, 
who has also supplied marks of expression, and 
directions for bowing and fingering. Mr. 
Dolmetsch’s own compositions are little pieces, 
for the most part extremely simple, but varying 
in style, some being archaic and others modern 
in feeling.—The same publishers send Ten Pieces 
for Violin, with Pianoforte Accompaniment, by 
Josef Nesvera, Op. 48. The composer, who is 
presumably of Bohemian nationality, is evidently 
a musician of considerable ability. He writes 
with marked freedom of style, though Slavonic 
feeling is distinctly traceable in most of his 
pieces. They may be described as brilliant and 
unconventional, the effect being frequently 
enhanced by the piano part, which is no mere 
accompaniment. 

Suite de Pieces in E minor. By Clara Angela 
Macirone. (Forsyth Brothers. )—Miss Macirone, 
who is principally known as the writer of 
numerous tasteful songs, has here attempted a 
somewhat bolder flight, with a considerable 
measure of success. The suite is to all intents 
and purposes a sonata in three movements, the 
laws of form being duly observed and the con- 
struction perfectly symmetrical. On the whole, 
the first movement, which recalls in its elegant 





phraseology the style of Hummel, is, perhaps, 
the best and the final tarantelle the most com- 
monplace ; but the work is throughout as musi- 
cianly as it is pleasing and unaffected. 

The Student’s Series of Violin Solos. By Edgar 
Haddock. Division I., Nos. 1 to 12. (Ash- 
down.)—This series, according to the title-pages, 
is ‘‘ a collection of pieces classified in a systematic 
manner and on a graduated scale from the ele- 
mentary to the most advanced stage.” It con- 
sists for the most part of arrangements and 
transcriptions, even Mendelssohn’s ‘ Lieder 
ohne Worte’ being placed under contribution. 
The necessity for laying violent hands on piano- 
forte classics for the present purpose is not 
apparent, considering the rich stores available 
of genuine violin music of every grade. . Mr. 
Haddock, however, does his work in a musicianly 
manner, and although the whole of the pieces 
are arranged or composed for the first position 
only, the writing is as effective as possible 
within the limits imposed. 

Among other publications to hand are the 
following: Favourite Airs from ‘ Elijah,’ care- 
fully and unpretentiously transcribed (Marshall 
& Co.) ; Nos. 22 and 24 of Modern Gems, easy 
little pieces of no great intrinsic value, tran- 
scribed by Carl Volti (Beal & Co.) ; Le Début, 
by Charles Dancia, an air in the Italian style, 
simply varied (same publishers); No. 4 of The 
Children’s Album, by G. L. Roeckel, little pieces 
of the most elementary kind (Enoch & Sons) ; 
and Gage d’Amour, Meélodie, by A. S. Beau- 
mont, a refined and easy sketch for violoncello 
and piano (Woolhouse). 








Rusical Gossiy, 


WE are pleased to learn that M. Gounod, 
whose serious illness was causing some anxiety, 
is now convalescent, though he is still suffering 
from an affection of the eyes, which will neces- 
sitate his employing an amanuensis for some 
time to come. 


Tue difficulties which have arisen between 
the Bayreuth authorities and the branch Wagner 
societies have been amicably adjusted, and in 
future the subscribers are to have the first 
choice of places up to a date to be after deter- 
mined. This is a simple matter of justice to 
those who bore the burden and heat of the day 
at a time when the prestige of the Bayreuth 
performances was not so well established as at 
present. Meanwhile, the friction which has pre- 
vailed for some time has caused a diminution of 
the number of district societies from 203 to 192, 
and of members from 7,926 to 7,620. 

Srnce the death of Bottesini the directorship 
of the Conservatorium at Parma has practically 
been held in abeyance. It was offered to the 
late Signor Faccio, whose mental affliction pre- 
vented him from assuming the duties, which 
were undertaken temporarily by his steadfast 
friend Arrigo Boito. But this arrangement 
could not continue, and the post has now been 
offered to Signor Gallignani, choirmaster of 
Milan Cathedral. 


THE death is announced of Henri Litolff, a 
gifted pianist and composer, who might be said 
to have outlived his reputation. Born in Lon- 
don in 1818, Litolff studied under Moscheles, 
and made his first public appearance at the age 
of twelve. Five years later he left England, 
and after many extended tours eventually 
settled in Paris. He was a brilliant executant, 
but his style, like his compositions, was marred 
by eccentricity, which prevented him from taking 
the highest rank as an artist. His operas were 
mostly unsuccessful, but his concertos contain 
much effective writing, and some of his smaller 
pieces are charming. In Paris his music is still 
heard at times, but his name rarely appears 
in concert programmes in this country. For 
nine years, from 1851 to 1860, he managed a 
music business in Brunswick, and after his 
retirement his adopted son, Theodor Litolff, 
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commenced the well-known cheap edition of 
the classics which bears his name. 








DRAMA 


— 


Geschichte des Spanischen National-Dramas. 
Von Adolf Scheeffer. 2 vols. (Leipzig, 
Brockhaus. ) 

El Teatro del Maestre Tirso de Molina: 
Estudio Critico-Literario. Por D. Pedro 
Muiios Peiia. (Valladolid, Hijos de 
Rodriguez.) 

Herr Scu#rrer is already favourably 
known by his republication of eight Spanish 
plays that had fallen into oblivion (see 
Athen. No. 3124). He possesses a large 
knowledge of the language and literature 
of the Spanish drama, a valuable library 
that evidently comprises many scarce books, 
and abundance of enthusiasm for his 
favourite subject. His new work bears 
ample testimony to his zeal and industry, 
but it is hardly rightly named, for it is not 
a history in the proper sense of the word. 
Little or no attempt is made to trace the 
beginnings or development of the Spanish 
theatre, to settle the date of individual 
plays, to ascertain the careers of the various 
managers and their companies, or to inves- 
tigate the thousand and one details of stage 
annals. Herr Scheeffer’s main aim has been 
to supply an analysis of the plots of a large 
number of dramas, arranging them under 
the names of the writers, and then classify- 
ing them according to subject. A brief 
biography of each author is prefixed to the 
account of his works, but no endeavour has 
been made to add new facts to those already 
known. The book will be of use to any 
one who desires to obtain a brief outline of 
the plot of any given play, being, in fact, 
in that respect the most exhaustive work we 
know of. 

Herr Scheeffer’s criticism is full of acute- 
ness and good sense. He gives an excellent 
estimate of the genius and influence of 
Lope de Vega, avoiding the fashionable 
heresy of placing him above Calderon; his 
remarks on Calderon are characterized by 
discrimination and sympathy, and _ his 
observations on the less famous dramatists 
are equally sound and correct. In short, 
any one desirous of obtaining a just view 
of the merits and demerits of the Spanish 
dramatists cannot do better than avail him- 
self of the services of so competent a guide. 
There is, to be sure, one celebrated play to 
which Herr Scheeffer appears to do much 
less than justice, and that is the ‘ Burlador 
de Sevilla’ of Tirso de Molina. Of it Sefior 
Peiia has, in our opinion, formed a far more 
correct judgment, pointing out that, in spite 
of the absurdities of the plot, the dramatic 
conception of the character of Don Juan 
Tenorio—a character that has been presented 
on every stage in Europe—must always 
secure it a place among the masterpieces of 
the theatre. As Sefior Peiia says, ‘‘ The 
scenes in the church, in the hero’s lodging 
with the statue of the commander, and the 
last, in which Don Juan dies, although 
supernatural and fantastic, produce as deep 
an impression as if they were really human 
and natural.” Herr Scheffer also enter- 


tains, it seems to us, too low an opinion of 
‘La Cisma de Inglaterra,’ by Calderon ; 
but that is not an imp-rtant matter. 





Herr Scheffer’s work is extremely 
accurate, and we have detected only a few 
slight slips, like that of calling the ‘ Viage 
del Parnasso’ the ‘Viage al Parnasso,’ 
and styling Lopez de Hoyos, the teacher of 
Cervantes, a ‘‘ Lehrer an der Hochschule 
zu Madrid,” when he kept what would now 
be called a private adventure school. Mr. 
Bain’s recent attempt to whitewash Peter 
the Cruel may serve as an excuse for calling 
attention to Herr Scheeffer’s judicious re- 
marks on the subject of the picture given 
of the king in Spanish literature. He points 
out that the ballads, with one exception, 
agree with Ayala’s judgment, and that 
Lope was the first, two hundred and fifty 
years after his death, to represent Pedro in 
a better light; and he further shows that 
the dramatists by no means deny his cruelty. 
As Chorley, in his admirable ‘ Notes on the 
National Drama of Spain,’ which appeared 
in Fraser’s Magazine in 1859, remarks, 
the public of Madrid by no means re- 
sented cruelty. ‘‘ Prone to be cruel himself, 
the Spaniard is little moved by the sight 
of cruelty in others; nay, in all that par- 
takes of a retributive nature—whether in 
self-redress or by authority—his leaning is 
towards the rigorous side.’”” Hence Moreto 
calls Alva a “‘justiciero piadoso,”’ and says 
exultingly :— 

Es de todas las naciones 
Pasmo, terror, susto y miedo. 

It is a very small matter, but it may be 
pointed out that Herr Scheeffer has omitted 
to notice Don Adolfo de Castro’s theory that 
‘La Adiltera Penitente’ is the same play 
as the ‘Santa Teodora,’ which Vera Tassis 
says went by the name of Calderon. The 
hypothesis is rather hazardous, seeing that 
Vera Tassis mentions ‘Santa Teodora’ among 
the ‘‘Comedias Manuscritas,”’ while the ‘Adiul- 
tera Penitente’ appeared in the ninth part of 
the ‘Comedias de Varios Autores’ in 1657. 

It is a little disappointing to find that 
Seiior Peiia has nothing new to tell his 
readers regarding the biography of Tirso. 
It cannot but be that diligent search would 
produce some additions to the scanty know- 
ledge we at present possess, and living at 
Valladolid, Seiior Peiia is in a position to 





make such inquiries with advantage. The | 
plan of his work excludes any attempt to ' 
deal with the text—which is still in a de- 
fective condition, in spite of Hartzen- 
busch, and would reward careful editing 
—or to throw light on individual pas- 
sages. Tirso is so full of allusions that he is 
often difficult to understand, and his Spanish 
commentators have left a good deal to be 
done. For example, a sonnet in ‘ La Villana ! 
de la Sagra,’ addressed to the city of San- , 
tiago, begins :— 

Adios, ciudad gallega, noble y sabia, 
Asombro del Alarbe y Estorlinga. 
Hartzenbusch explains ‘“ Estorlinga” to be 
a word manufactured by Tirso out of Stir- 
ling (!)—which the commentator says is the , 
“nombre de una ciudad de Inglaterra” (!) ; 
—and to mean the English; and if the 
reader will not accept this derivation he 
may suppose it to be formed from the , 
‘“‘islas Sorlingas’”? (=the Scilly Islands)! | 
Now it is obvious that it is not likely | 
that Tirso would designate the English | 
by an epithet derived from the name of a | 
Scotch town, and almost equally obvious 
that ‘ Estorlinga”’ is simply the Spanish | 








edition of Ibsen’s prose dramas, published b 


———= 
for Easterling, and that Tirso calls Sant; 
the terror of the Moor and the Norseman 


Easterling occurs in Spenser (‘F 
a eo and A a@ common word 
enough, being often used of the mar; 
of the ees Arie — 
Seiior Peiia’s remarks on Tirso’s stre 
and weakness as a playwright are judicious 
and he avoids exaggerating the merits of 
his author and attempting to put him on q 
level with Lope or Calderon. We have read 
his volume with interest, and trust that it 
may not be his last contribution to the illus. 
tration of the dramatic literature of his 


country. 








Bramatic Gossip. 

Mr. WILLARD has enlivened the dead season 
at the theatres by publishing a defence of the 
actor manager. The letter is directed against 
an anonymous assailant ; but the brunt of the 
battle has to be borne by Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones, who, besides taking a theatre for the 
a of his own plays, is, indeed, a little 

usy in developing his views on the drama and 
the stage. Mr. Willard’s letter is in a sense an 
apologia. Into the discussion likely to be pro- 
voked we will only enter so far as to say that 
every argument that tells against the actor 
manager is equally effective when directed 
against the author manager. The most abso- 
lutely appalling disasters—the ‘Oonaghs’ and 
other similar ventures—are only possible when 
no practical common sense of the actor compels 
the author to bring his piece to a conclusion 
within reasonablelimits. The Théatre Historique 
was managed by Alexandre Dumas, who pr- 
duced there some of his best work. For very 
obvious reasons it was a failure. Against the 
allegation that the chief object of the actor 
manager is to give himself the middle of the 
stage we do not wish to protest. The tempta- 
tion to do this is strongest generally with actors 
whose estimate of themselves is higher than 
that of others. It ison the whole a less dangerous 
ambition than that of the author to inflict all 
his tediousness upon the public. An author 
manager should be able to repress that inclina- 
tion. He will be more than commonly teach- 
able if he attain this without a rebuff. 

Drury Lang being nowclosed, thingstheatrical 
may, so far as London is concerned, be held to 
be at their lowest point. Country tours are now 
the things principally in vogue. On Mondaya 
comedy company arranged by Sir Augustus 
Harris began at Brighton a tour with ‘The 
Late Lamented’; Mr. Toole and his company 
began at Tunbridge Wells a five months’ tour; 
and Mr. Thorne, with Mr. Conway and other 
members of the Vaudeville company, started 
from Margate. ; 

Ir is stated that the Marlowe memorial at 
Canterbury will be unveiled by Mr. Henry 
Irving in September. 

Tue new play by Mr. David Christie Murray, 
to be produced on the 27th inst. at the Globe 
Theatre, is to be called ‘ Mates,’ the name 1§ 
originally bore of ‘Chums’ having been appre 
priated. In this piece Mr. Murray will make 
his debut as an actor. ’ 

Tue fifth volume of the authorized nef 


Mr. Walter Scott under the editorship of Mr. 
William Archer, will be published on September 
Ist. This volume will contain ‘ Rosmersholm, 
‘The Lady from the Sea,’ and Mr. Williawy 
Archer’s translation of ‘ Hedda Gabler. 
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AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


BENTLEYS FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each in One Volume, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 


LATEST ADDITIONS TO THE SERIES. 


ALDYTH. By Jessie Foruerci1t. 
WORMWOOD. By Marte Coretu. 


By Rhoda Broughton. 
Cometh Up as a Flower. 
Good-bye, Sweetheart. 
Joan. Nancy. 
Not Wisely but Too Well. 
Red as a Rose is She. 
Second Thoughts. 
Belinda. 

“Doctor Cupid.” 
Alas! 


By Rosa N. Carey. 
Heriot’s Choice. 
Queenie’s Whim. 

Only the Governess. 
Nellie’s Memories. 

Not Like Other Girls. 
Robert Ord’s Atonement. 
Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 
Uncle Max. 

Wee Wifie. 

Wooed and Married. 

Mary St. John.  tinmediatety. 


By Mary Linskill. 


Between the Heather and the 
Northern Sea. 


| By Helen Mathers. 


Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 


By Anthony Trollope. 
The Three Clerks. 


By Hector Malot. 


No Relations. 


By Florence Montgomery. 


Misunderstood. 
Thrown Together. 
Seaforth. 


By Lady G. Fullerton. 
Too Strange Not to be True. 
Ladybird. 








ALAS! 


[Nezt week. | 





By Marie Corelli. 


Ardath. 

Wormwood. 

A Romance of Two Worlds. 
Vendetta! 

Thelma. 


By Baroness Tautphceus. 
The Initials. —| Quits. 


By J. Sheridan le Fanu. 
Uncle Silas. 
In a Glass Darkly. 


By E. Werner. 
Under a Charm. 


No Surrender. 
Fickle Fortune. 


By W. E. Norris. 
Miss Shafto. 
Thirlby Hall. 
The Rogue. 
A Bachelor’s Blunder. 
Major and Minor. 


By Mrs. Alexander. 
The Wooing O’t. 
Which Shall It Be? 
Her Dearest Foe. 
Look Before You Leap. 
The Executor. 


By Mrs. Riddell. 
George Geith of Fen Court. 
Berna Boyle. 


By Mrs. Annie Edwardes. 
Ought We to Visit Her? 
Leah: a Woman of Fashion. 


A Ballroom Repentance. 
A Girton Girl. 


By Mrs. Parr. 
Adam and Eve. 
Dorothy Fox. 








The House by the Churchyard. 


Success: and How He Won It. 





By Ruopa Broueuxton. 


By Jessie Fothergill. 
The “ First Violin.” 
Borderland. 
Healey. 

Kith and Kin. 
Probation. 
Aldyth. (Immediately. 


By Mrs. Notley. 


Olive Varcoe. 


By Frances M. Peard. 
Near Neighbours. 


By Charles Reade. 


A Perilous Secret. 


By Jane Austen. 


( The only complete Edition besides the 
Steventon one. ) 


Emma. 

Lady Susan, and The Watsons. 
Mansfield Park. 

Northanger Abbey, and Per- 


suasion. 
Pride and Prejudice. 
Sense and Sensibility. 


By Hon. Lewis Wingfield. 
Lady Grizel. 


By Marcus Clarke. 
For the Term of his Natural 
Life. 


By Hawley Smart. 


Breezie Langton. 


By Miss M. B. Edwards. 
The Parting of the Ways. 


Anonymous. 


Sir Charles Danvers. 
The Last of the Cavaliers. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington-street, 
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Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 
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“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NoTES AND QUERIES.’” 


Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d, ; or free by post to the Continent, 44d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERs, 





Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 








*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 


The Sixth Series of Norzs anp QueERIEs, complete in 12 vols. price 10s. 6d. each Volume, contains, in addition to a great variety 
of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects :— 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England—Prices in | 


the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The “ Meal Tub Plot”— 
Episcopacy in Scotland—English Roman Catholic Martyrs— 
Hereward le Wake—Hiding-Places of Charles II.—Where did 
Edward II. die?—Battle between Armies of Suetonius and 
Boadicea—William III, at the Battle of the Boyne—“The Green 
Bag ”—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland—Anne 
Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin the Regicide 
—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Rebellion. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Luis de Camoens—Thomas Bell—Cromwell—William Penn— 
Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller—Sir John Cheke 
—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the Architect—Sir Richard 
Whittington—Charles Wolfe. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 
Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—“ Adeste Fideles”—‘* The 
Land of the Leal”—Jobn Gilpin—‘ Reynard the Fox ’—“ Lead, 
kindly Light ”—Rabelais— London Publishers of 18th Century— 
The Welsh Testament—The Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, 
Brasenose, and Queen’s Colleges, Oxford—Key to ‘Endymion’ 
—Early Roman Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The 
Libraries of Eton, and Trinity College, Cambridge—‘ Dame 
Europa ’—Bibliography— Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— 
“Rock of Ages”—‘Eikon Basilike Deutera’—William of Tyre 
— Bibliography of Skating—‘ The Book’—Notes on the ‘ Religio 
Medici ’"—Authorship of the ‘Imitatio’—Tristram Shandy— 
Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 


Slavonic Mythology—Folk-lore of Leprosy—Lycanthropy—North 
Italian Folk-lore—Friday unlucky for Marriage—West Indian 
Superstitionsx—“‘ Milky Way”—Folk-lore of Birds—Feather 
Superstition—Medical and Funeral Folk-lore. 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 

The Drama in Ireland—‘ Tom Jones’ on the French Stage— 
‘Auld Robin Gray’—‘ Harpings of Lena’—MS. of Gray’s 
‘Elegy’—The ‘Mystery’ of S. Pantaleon—Rogers’s ‘Pleasures 
of Memory’—“ Blue bonnets over the Border”—Swift’s Verses 
on his own Death—Tennyson’s ‘Palace of Ari’—Ballad of 
‘William and Margaret’—The Australian Drama—Poem by 
J. M. Neale—Shelley’s ‘Ode to Mont Blanc’—Hymns by 
Chas. Wesley—‘ Cross Purposes’—Tennyson’s ‘ Dream of Fair 
Women ’—‘ Logie o’ Buchan.’ 


POPULAR aad PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 
“To rule the roast”—“ Licked into shape”—“ Bosh ”—Joining 
the majority—Up to snuff—* To the bitter end ”—Conspicuous 
by his absence—Play old Gooseberry—* The grey mare is the 
better horse”——Bred and born—Drunk as David’s sow—Cut off 
with a shilling—Tin=money—Getting into a scrape. 


| PHILOLOGY. 
Tennis—Puzzle—Rickets—American Spelling —Snob—Jolly— 
Boycotting—Argosy—Jennet—Bedford—Maiden in Place-nameg 
—Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Brag—Bulrush—Tram— 
| Hearse—W hittling—Beef-eater—Boom—At bay. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms—Bovk- 
plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the See of York—Fitzhardinges 
of Berkeley— Heraldic Differences—Barony of Valoines—Colonial 
Arms—Earldom of Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arms of 
Vasco da Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk. 


FINE ARTS. 
Hogarth’s only Landscape—The ‘ Hours’ of Raphael—Rubenss 
‘Daniel and the Lions’—Early Gillrays—Retzsch’s Outlines— 
Portraitsof Byron—Velasquez andhis Works—Tassie’s Medallions 
—Copley’s ‘ Attack on Jersey.’ 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 
The Revised Version—Pulpits—The Episcopal Wig—Vestments 
—Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepulchres—Canonization 
—tThe Basilican Rite—The Scottish Office—Tulchan Bishops— 
Seventeenth Century “Indulgence”—The ‘“ Month’s Mind’"— 
Clergy hunting in Scarlet-—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries in 
Churches—Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screens— 
Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer-Book Rule 
for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the Channel Isles— 
Metrical Psalms—Order of Administration. 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 
‘ Persii Satire ’—Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of Augustus 
—‘ Acervus Mercurii”—“ Vescus ” in Georgics iii. 175-—Oppian 
—Juvenal’s Satire iii—Transliteration of Iliad i.—Aristophanes’ 
‘ Rane ’—Simplicius on Epictetus—Tablet of Cebes—lImitative 
Verse—“ Felix quem faciunt,” &c, 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Grub-street-—Porta del Popolo—“ Turk’s Head” Bagnio—The 
Old Corner of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Thames Embankments— 
Statue in Brasenose Quadrangle—Middle Temple Lane—Ormond- 
street Chapel—Roman Villa at Sandown—Ashburnham House 
—Carew Castle—Rushton Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton House, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—O. K.— 
Ladies’ Clubs—Zoedone—Berkeley-square Mystery—W ife Selling 
—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Crocodile’s Tears—Jingo— 
The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—Tarots—Tobacco in England— 
Sea Sickness unknown to the Ancients—Names of American States 
—Carucate—Female Soldiers and Sailors—Mistletoe—Giants— 
Jewesses and Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes—Beau- 
montague —Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses—The Bonaparte 
Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig Curlers—Female 
Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Keys—Church Registers 











—Arm-in-arm—E, 0.—Napoleon’s Legacy to Cantillon. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


Ne 3329, Aug. 15,91 


———— 
Published snediilg. Subscription, 2s. 6d. per annum. 
Specimen copy, 23d. post free. 
F 
Contents of No. I. 
DVERTISEMENT. By Joseph Hatton. 

BOLD eTISING in TIME of WAR. By H. Sutherland Edwards. 

pela BENEFICENT ASPECTS of ADVERTISING. By Godfrey Turner. 

ADVERTISING AMONG the LATIN RACES. By Richard Davey. 

STRAY SHO TS. By Artemus Ward. 

TLL POST —INSETS.—TRUTH and TRADE MARKS.—TRADE- 

5 MAR _—ADVERTISEMENT LAW. 

AE MEPAPERS am ADVERTISING.—An AMERICAN’S APPEAL for 
DISPLAY.—A WELL-WRITTEN “AD. ”_CORRESPONDENCE.— 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 

We solicit Contributions and Correspondence onall subjects of interest 
to Advertisers. 
Many well-known authorities on ee in its relation to 
Journalism have ney penis their aga Contributions.—Address 
=. Fame Office, 174, ‘leet-street, London, E.C. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY, price 1jd. 


[Hs PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR and BOOK- 





SELLERS’ RECORD. (Established 1837.) 
Contents of AUGUST 15 ISSUE. 
The ay a RUSSELL LOWELL. With Portrait and Biogra- 
hit 
ies a of SIXTY YEARS AGO. With Illustrations. 
BOOKSELLERS of TO-DAY: Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh. 
With Portrait. Also a hitherto Unpublished Letter of Carlyle, with 
Facsimile of his Handwriting. 
A PUBLISHER’S REMINISCENCES of FORTY-EIGHT YEARS AGO. 
The LATE MR. GEORGE LOCK. Biographical Sketch. 
CURRENT EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 
ECHOES by the WAY.—REVIEWS. 
And all the latest LITERARY and TRADE INTELLIGENCE. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. Limited; and all Booksellers 
and Newsagents. 





Just pene — 4to. over 300 rogee, foul wd eas and 
dsomely bound in cloth, price 


OCKINGHAM CASTLE and re WATSONS. 
By CHAS. WISE. 
Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster-row, London ; ; Messrs. W. E. = J. Goss, 
Market-place, Kettering ; and (by order) from any Bookselle! 

New Edition, pp. 380, 5s. 

AILMENTS. (3rd Tilton now ready. ) 
By LIONEL 8. BEALE, M.B. F. 
London: J. & A. Churchill! 





GLIGHT 





Just published, price One Shilling, 


OUNTY COUNCILS and TECHNICAL 

EDUCATION. ByJ.C. BUCKMASTER nizing Master 

Science and Art Department of the ‘Committee a Coune’ 4 on Education. 
London: Blackie & Son (Limited), Old Bail 


ERSIAN TREATIES. — Now ready, y, price 10s. 
cloth, with 3 Maps, An ANNOTATED COLLECTION of 

TREATIES, &c., between GREAT BRITAIN and PERSIA, and between 

PERSIA and other FOREIGN POW ERS, in force on the Ist April, 1891. 

BySir EDWARD HERTSLET, C.B., Librarian and Keeper of the Papers, 

Foreign Oitice. 

Butterworths, 7, Fleet-street ; Harrison & Sons, 59, Pall Mall. 





J OOLoGICcaL SOCIETY'S LATEST PUBLICA- 
8. 
PROCEEDINGS of the GENERAL MEETINGS 


for SCIENTIFIC BU ee of the igen yam SOCIETY of 
LUNDON for the YEAR 1 Part II. 

n MARCH and APRIL. with 13 "Plates. ee 12s., 
ready, Nand re be obtained at the Society’s (3, Hanover- 
square, at Messrs. Longman’s, the a ‘Publishers 
(eacernauter: row, E.C.) ; or through any Bookseller. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SEVENTH SERIES. 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (August 15) contains— 
NOTES :—D d of Knox—Epitaphs—B Family—Cham- 
berlen and i Forceps—Commence to: Purist—Windermere—J. 
Tudor—‘ The Herald '—Blizzard—Christmas under 











Just published, price Sixpence, 
(THE DIMINUTION of the JAW in the 
CIVILIZED RACES, an EFFECT of DISUSE. 
BY 
F. HOWARD COLLINS, F.L.S., 
Compiler of ‘ An Epitome of the Synthetic Philosophy. 
Williams & Norgate, London and Edinburgh. 
APANESE POTTERY, 


WITH 


NOTES 





fat? 


ary 
the = ae! Encyclopedia Britannica’—Lancaster— ‘The Im- 
mortal he EB rom be meg One had had enough Tea—Hints 
to Farmers—Rackrented Tenants. 


QUERIES :—Sceptre of Longevity—Mrs. Manley—Thornton : Senoke— 
Janssen: Keulen— Family —Rev. W. 1 at a oe 
oes on a Bowl—Obins Family—Easter Gloves— 

coln’s Inn Fields—Wreck of the Royal George—"The lit little 

smith of Nottingham’ -—Zootomist—Boute- hors—Wandering’ Jew— 

Peyto Family—Lord Clyde—Scotch Vers 

—Masonice Word— Heraldio—Hay market—Piaydou Tamily—Rushton 
Family—Authors Wan! 





REPLIES: Gly Bl ng, and Quartering—Taverner’s ‘ Postils 
—Am der — ‘oper Family—Bedford—Sir-Rag—De Leybourne 
Family—Mulready’s Pearly Drawings—Mobile—Domett and Brown- 
ing—Penlington Family—‘ Oh Liberté ”—Harcourt of Pendley—St. 
Constantine — D'Israeli— Folk-lore —Chicksand Priory —Goud, 
Rake—Earldom of Carrick—Ancient Walled Towne—isc Donel of 
Glengarry —Paraphrase of Poem—Wright’s ‘Rutland’—Source of 
Verse — Quotation —Coco—Game of Troco—Orr of Barrowfield— 
Mi edigree—Coin—Allhallows Barking Church—Volunteers— 








Describing the Emblems, the Poetical A and other 
and subjects employed in the Decoration of the Wares, an bone of 
the Festivals, and of some of the Customs of Japan. 
By JAMES L. BOWES. 
Imperial 8vo. cloth, 600 pages, with Plates, 21. 12s. 
The “ Extra Illustrated Edition,” half-morocco, gilt top, 61. 6s. 
(Only a few copies left.) 

The Japan Mail (Capt. Brinxtey) says :—“ It is a noble book....a book 
of the most valuable and genuine character. He is unsparing in his 
exposure of some of the shameless frauds that have been practised on 
innocent collectors. It is evident that Mr. Bowes has prosate together 
a really representative collection, and that he has made every specimen 
it contains the object of careful research and intelligent secratiny. We 


| can all enjoy the clear descriptions and exquisite pla’ 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent &00., Limited. 
Liverpool : reaidhanbetists well. 


YRISCHLER & CO.’S LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 


‘RENCH FICTION of TO-DAY. By Madame 
7 VAN DE VELDE. Beautifully illustrated with 12 Portraits. In 
2 vols. 

Daily News says :—‘‘ Madame Van de Velde has written two serious, 
yet light and palais volumes on ‘French Fiction of Beier gh The 
ar renders full justice to the exquisite sense of style in most 

Frenc! 

Glasgow ‘Herald a — ‘Readers Ay Leone from ithe book more in- 
formation regardin, than from any 
other single book w: ith which we are Prieta wg 














BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE SCUDAMORES.’ 
oJ ARDYN E’S WIFE. By C. J. WILLs. 
Glasgow Herald says :—“ Judged as a novel, the work is exceedingly 


clever. The parodies of the characters introduced are gems in their 
way. Altogether the novel is very enjoyable.” 


3 vols. 


NEW BOOK BY B. L. FARJEON. 
OR the DEFENCE. Paper Cover, One Shilling ; 
cloth boards, Eighteenpence. 
— Advertiser says:—‘A clever and ingeniously constructed 


sto 
le —‘‘ Mr. Farjeon’s name is always a guarantee for a 





THE MAORI - POLYNESIAN COMPARATIVE 


DICTIONARY. 

By EDWARD TREGEAR, F.R.G.S. F.R.H.S., 
President of the Je ring too taty Philosophical Society, 
700 pp. royal Syo. cloth lettered, 21s. 
Wellington, N.Z.: Lyon & Blair. 





The COLONY of NEW ZEALAND: its History, 
Vicissitudes, and prersees. Ry WILLIAM GISBORNE, Esq, 
eal resident in the colony for 33 years. Reissue, with Sta- 
tistical Information brought down to 1890. Crown 8yo. with Three 


> - oval book for such as really desire to know the story of our 
colony and its resources....A good, solid book. "—Otago Times. 


The COMMON SALVATION. Notes of a Study 


FSomans 1. 17-viii. 39. By JOHN W. OWEN, B.A. Oxon. 8yo. 


The KING'S BROTHERHOOD: an Appeal for 
meg — a ot soe ei a oe towards its Attain- 


E. A. Petherick & Co. 33, Paternoster-row, E.C. ; 
Melbourne, Sydney, and Adelaide. 








| movable Cards. 


says 
a with a strong sensational interest and a great amount of ori- 
ty.” 


NEW PRIZE NOVEL. ONE SHILLING. 


YHE ONLY WITNESS. By E. J. GoopMAN, 
Author of ‘Too Curious,’ ‘ Paid in His Own Coin,’ &c. 
PRIZES of 301., 15/., and 51. 
are offered by the Publishers for the ‘three best solutions of the 
mystery contained in this story and to be revealed in the last chapter, 
at present placed = a sealed ay et and a sited in the hands of 
r. GEORGE AUGU JS SALA. 

Evening News es ss The story is INghiy sensational and the develop- 
ments are of so startling a character, and are told with such terse 
rapidity, that when the early chapters are read one hurries on to the 
last with ever-growing curiosity and rness. The break is made at 
a — which plunges the reader into endless conjectures.” 

ALTER Besant says :—“‘ It is a story worthy of Gaboriau.” 


Trischler & Co. 18, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 


(THE MARLBOROUGH CARD-CATALOGUE 
CASE, for on a Filing. Fitted with Steel Rod and Re- 
to stand on shelf in book form. Price 5s. 





each Case. See illustrated List. 
Wholesale: Marlborough, Gould & Co. 52, Old Bailey, London, E.C. 


INNEFOR D'S MAGNESIA, 
e best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADA(’ GOUT, 


and INDIGESTION, 
And Safest Aperient for Delicate Cention, Ladies, 


Children, and In: 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
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The VOLUME, JANUARY to JUNE, 1891, 
WITH THE INDEX, 
Price 10s. 6d. cloth boards, 


Is 





NOW READY. 


aa The Index ‘s now ready, price 6d,; by post, 64d. Also Cases for Binding, yrice 1s.; by post, 
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De Assartis— Words in Worcestershire Wills —Centenarianism— 
Parish Registers — Colonel Thornhill — Mithraism— The ‘Cock 
Tavern”—Authors Wanted. 
NOTES on BOOKS :—Dr. yaaa ‘Melanesian anton Monk 
Folk-lore’—Worsley’s ‘Dawn of the Reformation’—Ma: funi- 
cipal Records of the Borough of Shaftesbury "—W! heatley’s 's ‘Story of 
the Initatio Christi.’ 


Notices to Correspondents, &c. 


LAST WEEK’S NUMBER (August 8) contains— 

NOTES :—The Union Jack—‘ Dictionary of National Biography '—Errors 
of Authors — Heirs of Montezuma — Thronged— Stone Coftins— 
“Trust” Rhymes—T. Bray—Garth’s ‘ Dispensary ’—Parallel 

— Epitaph on a Silent Man—St. Swithin: London Stone—Ewe— 
Squab Pie—‘ Styed.” 

QUERIES : Seba of Writer Wanted—Emmanuel Geibel—Ely Portralt 
of Shakspeare — Translations of Tennyson — Colonel Burleigh — 
“Cooke’s Pocket Editions ”— Khymed Chronicle— Mary Hewitt— 


Brodie—Frog Lane— ‘Poetic Essays’—'T. R. Kemp and Rev. 
Baring—Snow Crystals—N. Vanaker—Early Jews in reland—Jethro 
Tull—baronets’ Widows—Origin of Buhl—Sermons by Martin Luther 


Whitsun Day—Adkinson Family— 


—Kanape — Steel Leaps Se 
Meat— Old Sundial— Portrait of Sir T. 


pe 
Bath-chap — Writings on 
Hankey. 
REPLIES :—Chaucer and Eweline—Austrian Punishments—R. Heber— 


Early Venetian Press—Thunderstorm in A liners: k, &— 
Mary Breton—H. Jenkins— Women Barbers arial 
Plays—Sir nis—T. G. Wainewright—The Fal ta 


Merchants’ Marks—Cradle-land— Willis’ 's Rooms—Refusal. = Le ak 
hood—List of Officers—‘‘ Blood is thicker than water’”—G. Cla 
W Ceol Gee Ancestry — Hussar — Byron’s Town House — Nash's 
‘Menaphon ’-—‘ Of the Trewnes of the Christian Religion '"—T. Hood 
and the Lute—The Royal aaa Fete aye eager SES 
Dunstable Priory Register—A few ve! 
The White Harvest" Clothes made out of wax Old English 
The School "—Fore-bespeaks. 
NOTES on Lota pep ere panes relating to 7 Hostages 
a John, of F —Hartshorne’s ‘Hanging in Chains ’— 
a ve's ‘ Dictionary ‘of Political sauony ’—Wilson’: = Memorials 
inburgh'—Magazines of the Month. 


wean to Correspondents, &c. 





THE NUMBER for AUGUST 1 contains— 
NOTES :—The Cassiterides—Organ a Helen’s, Bishops- 
ate—Locusts—Toledo’d—John Ford: Francois Coppée—Horsing 
Stones—The O'Gorman Mahon—Franking— Irish Superstition— 
R. Jones, Comedian—R. de Keleseye—Bi-monthly—‘ The Spark.’ 

QUERIES :— Counts oe the betel Page a 
storm in Winter—T. Bennet— Bolingbroke Castle—Black-Letter 
Hible—Shakepeare’ ‘8 herteadt—’ Huntinatower ’—Hollar—W. Clarke 
—Source of Verse Wanted—Mithraism—Book Wanted—Rev. W. 
Ligyd—Howard Family—Rustic wage xe The Bridesmaid ee 
Registers—Goldwyer—Passage i ‘Talpack : 

Jere : Seyes: Patonee: Jowtng. 
REPLIES :—Calderon'’s ‘St. Elizabeth’—The Vineyards, Bath — Pune- 
tators—Chapter and Verse—Author Wanted—*‘Tag, rag, and bob- 
tail "—‘ Priest "—‘‘ Every bullet has its billet”—Addison on the 
—_ rnican System — tag —Anathema Cup— Srp 
—Sevente teenth Century Notes—‘‘Out and out”— —‘Image 0 
both Churches '—‘ Lillibullero’"—T. a Kempis and Dante—Egerton— 
Funeral Medals—Addison’s Wife—Tooth-brushes—Old Christmas 
Night—‘ The Star-spangled Banner '"—Epitaph on Tobacco—Burlesque 
Ofticials—‘ In Memoriam '"—Gilbert de Gand—John, Lord Belasyse— 
Bourbon—Berceaunette—Pindar Family—Authors ‘Wanted. 

NOTES on BOOKS :—Fowler’s ‘ Coucher Book of Selby’—Lady Lech. 
mere’s ‘Prayers of the Orthodox Eastern Church ’—Westermarck’s 
caeee of Human Marriage’ — Morley’s ‘English Writers,’ 

Fol. V 
Notices to Correspondents, &c. 





THE NUMBER for JULY 25 contains— 

NOTES :—Sir Robert Peel—Shakspeariana—A. Askew, M.D.—Romance 
of Crime — Centenarianism — Hugo Grotius—Allhallows Barking 
Churech—Charm for Ague—Christian Name heey ee ae 
—Cireulating Library—John Bacon, Sculptor—Shakspearian W 
—Epitaphs. 

QUERIES :—‘“‘Le Sieur de P.”—Seal of H.M. Almonry: Royal Foot- 
washing—‘“At the instigation of the devil ”—Reyneoth—Symbols 

r. Jordan — Waterproofing — Bell Foundry— 
kers “Translation of PRabelais—Lord os 
Chicksand lee List of Officers Wanted—Version of Ball 
Steel-bow—' ‘Turnbull C ee at re evyg hes ngs—Comic 
— on Richard I. ry—Dryden— 
B. Pyne—Arbuthnot : Harley Morkin-gnotfe-Paraphrase” Paris 
Shanchioe Sharan Saying—Silver Snuff-box—Authors 

REPLIES :—Modern Phases of po ae Raby tenses Disraeli— 
Socialism—Arms of Laffan—'T. Bette —Sarum } a 
Thompson—Byron's Love- letiere—Dickens and ‘Pickwick ’— Cata- 
logue of Ministers—Lines in the ‘Iliad ’— * Histor of Cromer ’— 
Roman Catholic Registers—Harcourt, of Pendie 
Prussia—The ‘Cock Tavern ”—Keformadoes— 





land—Dighton Caricatures—Ducks 
School and College Magazines — Baccarat Sir i. Cotton—Carmichael 
Family — Conjugal Rights — Lady a s ‘ Miscellanies ’— 
Annuals — Refusal of Knighthood — squire — Willis's Rooms — 
“Clever Devils” —‘‘ Admiral Christ” “ppltaph— — Vipers—Sir T. J. 
Platt—Rowcliffe eee a e Marquis of Buck- 
ingham’s Mansion — J. Foster— Songs Wanted —‘ Gentleman In- 
structed Chestnut Timber—" Blood is thicker than water.” 

maa = BOOKS :—‘Le Morte d’Arthur’—Lady Dilke’s ‘Shrine of 

'—‘ New English Dictionary,’ Vol. If]. Part I.—Bolte’s ‘Guliel- 
a ;Gnaphens Acolastus.’ 

Notices to Correspondents, &c. 
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STANDARD NOVELS FOR EVERY LIBRARY. 


A SELECTION FROM THE 


SELECT LIBRARY OF FICTION. 


A SERIES OF UPWARDS OF 500 VOLUMES. 


INCLUDING THE COPYRIGHT WORKS OF 
MRS. OLIPHANT, HENRY KINGSLEY, WHYTE-MELVILLE, HAWLEY SMART, ANTHONY TROLLOPE, CHARLES LEVER, 
HARRISON AINSWORTH, &c., 


AND THE MOST POPULAR WRITINGS OF 
DICKENS, BULWER, MARRYAT, COOPER, SCOTT, AUSTEN, HUGO, and other Favourite Authors. 








Bound in cloth gilt, Half-a-Crown each; or, in picture boards, 2s, 


By MBS. a 





MAY. | MADONNA MARY, HOUSE on the MOOR. 
FOR LOVE and LIFE. DAYS of MY LIFE. LILLIESLEAF. 

LAST of the MORTIMERS. | HARRY MUIR. LUCY CROFTON, 
SQUIRE ARDEN. HEART and CROSS. AT HIS GATES, 
OMBRA. MAGDALENE HEPBURN. 


The Atheneum on ‘The Days of My Life’ says :—“ The author writes with her usual fine capacity for the picturesque, and her invariable good sense, 
good feeling, and good taste. No part of the narrative is uninteresting.” 


By HENRY KINGSLEY. 


MDLLE. MATHILDE. | SILCOTE of SILCOTES. STRETTON. 
HETTY. | LEIGHTON COURT. OLD MARGARET. 
GEOFFREY HAMLYN. | AUSTIN ELLIOT. VALENTIN. 
RAVENSHOE. | REGINALD HETHEREGE. HORNBY MILLS. 
HILLYARS and BURTONS. The HARVEYS. 

By J. G@ WHYTE-MELVILLE. 
TILBURY NOGO. | CONTRABAND. ROY’S WIFE. 
UNCLE JOHN. MARKET HARBOROUGH. BLACK but COMELY. 
The WHITE ROSE. SARCHEDON. RIDING RECOLLECTIONS. 
CERISE. SATANELLA. 
BROOKS of BRIDLEMERE. KATERFELTO. Uniform with above. 
“BONES and I.” SISTER LOUISE. SONGS and VERSES. 
“M. or N.” ROSINE. The TRUE CROSS. 

By HAWLEY SMART. 

BROKEN BONDS. PLAY or PAY. HARD LINES. 
TWO KISSES. SUNSHINE and SNOW. SALVAGE. 
FALSE CARDS. BELLES and RINGERS. FROM POST to FINISH. 
COURTSHIP. SOCIAL SINNERS. TIE and TRICK. 
BOUND TO WIN. The GREAT TONTINE. A FALSE START. 
CECILE. AT FAULT. SADDLE and SABRE. 


RACE for a WIFE. 
“ There is no brighter or plesanter writer than Major Hawley Smart, and his books have a verve about them that is infinitely refreshing after much of 
the namby-pamby fiction of the present day. He writes a fluent and easy style, his dialogue is smooth and epigrammatic, and he has an seely keen eye 
for character.”—Court Circular. 


THE SELECT LIBRARY OF FICTION also comprises 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NOVELS, 32 volumes, CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S NOVELS, 13 volumes. 
CHARLES LEVER’S NOVELS, 28 volumes, J. FENIMORE COOPER’S NOVELS, 20 volumes. 
HARRISON AINSWORTH’S NOVELS, 10 volumes. JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS, 5 volumes. 
CHARLES DICKENS'S NOVELS, 11 volumes. | VICTOR HUGO'S NOVELS, 10 volumes. 


Also Novels by LYTTON BULWER, CHARLES DICKENS, E. P. ROE, ANNIE THOMAS, G. C. CLARKE, 
IVAN TURGENIEFF, MAX ADELER. 


Write for Complete List, which will be sent post free on application to 
WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN & CO. WARWICK HOUSE, SALISBURY-SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


New York: Bond-street. Melbourne: St. James’s-street. 








Letters to “The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. 





Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The Editor ”—Adverti and Busi 


Printed by Jouw C. Faancis, Atheneum Press, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by the said Jon C. Francis at 22, Took’s-court, Carsitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, August 15, 1891. 
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